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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. Lf he telis the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truzh, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


cenemnenpocegams 


“* Nay, we are seven,” the little maiden persisted in 
saying in one of the best known of Wordsworth’s poems, 
and the Statutes which came into operation on January 1 
in the present year have a precisely similar story to tell, 
though some of our contemporaries will insist on dimi- 
nishing their number. The first of the Statutes which 
entered upon their legal existence on New Year’s Day is 
an Act which provides for what are termed “ Judicial 
__ Factors,” who are to be appointed by the Scotch Courts 
over estates not exceeding £100 in yearly value, when 
their owners are “ pupils, absent persons, or under 
mental incapacity.” The second aims at amending the 
law in Ireland with regard to the registration of births 
and deaths, and its principal provision is that informa- 
tion of births must be given within forty-two days, and 
of deaths within five days, after the event has happened. 
The third is an Act which extends over no less than 
forty pages of the Statute Book, and contains 164 
sections “to consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
the manufacture and sale of spirits.” Twenty-three Acts 
of Parliament are partially repealed or modified by this 
lengthy enactment. Fourth comes Dr. Cameron’s Scotch 
Act for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 
It appears that nearly a thousand persons were im- 
prisoned during last year under the old law, which is now 
happily in this respect assimilated to the English. Fifth 
comes the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, which has for its 
object the effectual protection of the eighty-five different 
kinds of birds mentioned in the schedule during the 
breeding season. Sixth in position, but by far the most 
important in its operation, is the Employers’ Liability 
Act, which has already been made the subject of so 
much comment and discussion. This Act, like the 
Ballot Act, is to receive a period of probation, and is to 
continue in force “ until the last day of 1887,” and “ to 
the end of the then next session of Parliament and no 
longer, unless Parliament shall otherwise determine.” 
The last of the seven makes provision for the safe 
carriage of grain cargoes by merchant shipping. It is 
intended to complete the series of legislation on Mer- 
chant Shipping which commenced in 1854, and its 
principal object is to enforce upon owners of vessels the 
obligation to prevent grain cargoes from shifting. It is 


to be observed that its provisions extend to British ships 
which are laden at any port in the Mediterranean or 
Black Sea, or on the coast of North America. 


Mr. O'Donnell gave Mr. Courtney a bad five minutes 
when he gave notice of a question to the new Under 
Secretary for the Home Department whether he in- 
tended to now proceed with his motion for the surrender 
of the Transvaalto the Dutch Boers. But Mr. Courtney’s 


position in reference to this re is far less difficult. 


than-that-of-Mr. Gladstone, who is appealed to from 
home and abroad to maintain his hustings pledges on 
the subject. It is no new thing for the right hon. 
gentleman to make a hearty meal off his own words, 
but the passage in the Queen’s Speech declaring 
that the authority of the Queen must be restored 
presents to him some difficulty in presence of the 
sentiments recorded in those two volumes of Mid- 
lothian orations which he must now wish had not been 
presented in quite so handy a form for reference. But 
the Boers will be very hard to please if they do not 
succumb when they hear that they are to be virtually 
self-governed, and when they see, as they easily may, 
between the lines of the speech, that their cowardly 
murders from ambush will be condoned if they. will 
but say that they will pay a nominal allegiance to 
the throne of England. For anything that appears, they 
may, if they but agree to this barren formality, re-estab- 
lish that system of brutal and degrading slavery of their 
black neighbours to which Mr. Alderman Fowler so very 
properly called attention as the main characteristic of 
Boer rule. But we do not think Great Britain at large 
will be quite so content to condone the shooting of 
Captain Elliot in the back as he crossed the Vaal River, 
or the deliberate laying of a trap for the 94th head- 
quarters before making any declaration of inde- 
pendence, or the loss of over a hundred soldiers in 
English uniform who died without being given a 
chance for their lives. Even in the history of the 
Boers there is nothing more cowardly, more savage, less 
justifiable than this; and if Mynheer Commandant Joubert 
be not hung out of hand as soon as Sir G. P. Colley or 
Sir Evelyn Wood gets hold of him, no Englishman’s life 
can be deemed safe in South Africa. But what business 
have Britons there? Mr. Gladstone will tell them really 
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none, and that they had better clear out of the African 
Colonies, and lét savagery and slavery rule there once 


more. It will save him and Lord Kimberley trouble if 


they will be so complaisant ; if not, they must be con- 
tent to be massacred by men who will, as soon as they 
say they acknowledge Queen Victoria, be rewarded for 
their murders by the grant of absolute self-government. 





The notices of motion, of which such an abundant 
stock stood over from last session, have been further 
increased by a number which show that the dis- 
cipline of the Liberals has not been improved during 
the recess, and that hon. members on the Ministerial 
side of the Lower House have. not. really that con- 
fidence in the Government which they so _ loudly 
profess before their constituents. It is not merely 
“fads” which come to the front, but often serious projects 
of beneficial legislation. However, life is too short for 
all this activity. Time will not suffice to ‘let all 
these budgets of work pass the doors of the Legis- 
lative Chamber. And a serious injury is done to the 
nation by the waste of the public time in the discussion 
of measures that have no chance whatsoever of being 
passed not merely this session, but for several sessions. 
But there is one question that must come up for treat- 
ment, whether the Government is willing to find time or 
not. We refer to Mr. Staveley Hill’s motion on the 


subject of an Imperial Confederation between Great 


Britain and the Colonies possessing representative insti- 


tutions. In view of the meeting next month of the 


Colonial Delegates, to which we called attention last 
week, it would be well if the Prime Minister would 
exert himself to find a day for Mr. Hill before Easter. 
But we doubt if he will be so fair, for his fanaticism is 


almost as great on fiscal subjects as it is on the Eastern 
Question. 


We learn that preparations are quietly going on in 
Italy, without much publicity being as yet given to the 
matter, for holding a great popular meeting at Rome in 
the third week of January, in favour of universal suffrage. 
Garibaldi is to take the chair, and delegates from nearly 
a thousand political associations and working men’s 
unions are to be present. The resolution to be taken at 
the meeting is to be read by the Deliverer of the Two 
Sicilies in the open air, on the Piazza del Popolo, when 
the sanction of the people will be asked. In the draft 
of the document the following words occur :—* This is 
the plébiscite of Rome, which by and by shall be repeated 
in all the towns of Italy, and thus become the Italian 
plebiscite.” The present system of suffrage in the 
kingdom is an exceedingly narrow one—only 400,000 
electors in a nation of 28,000,000 souls. But*the step 
from this system to that of manhood suffrage, in a country 
where popular education is still in the lowest state and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood eagerly watching for its 


chance can scarcely be approved by far-seeing states- 
men. 





The statements that have appeared from time to time 
in the English press of the existence of friendly rela- 
tions between Ayub Khan and General Kaufmann are 
confirmed by intelligence which we have received this 
week from Russia. According to this constant commu- 
nication is maintained between Herat and Tashkent, and 
although General Kaufmann has refused to give Ayub 
Khan the pecuniary assistance solicited, he has neverthe- 
less allowed him to obtain munitions of war from Russian 
agents in Bokhara. Ayub Khan is anxious to extend 
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his authority over the Uzbek states stretching from 
Herat to Balkh, and intends taking the field in force as 
soon as he has established his power at Herat. This, as. 
télegrams from India show, is; no easy task ; but Ayub 
Khan can afford to risk a good deal in ‘his struggle for 
supremacy in West Afghanistan, since, in the event of 
defeat, General Kaufmann has promised him an asylum 
at Tashkent, with the pension that Abdul Rahman Khan 
enjoyed during his exile in Turkestan. 


The pretty Yule-tide custom, which has now taken 
deep root and spread itself far and wide in England, of 
erecting miniature evergreen trees bedecked with lights 
and laden with gewgaws, which bear the name of Christ- 
mas trees, is generally supposed to have been. an import 
from Germany. So far as English imitativeness was 
exercised, it is certainly copied from German models, 
only, as a rule, omitting the symbolic figures of the 
descending angel, and the babe reposing at the 


foot or in the branches of the evergreen tree. We 
are contented with. the’ glittering lights and the grati- 


fying gifts. But the Buddhists of Burmah have been 
beforehand with our German instructors. In the first 
weeks of December a great festival occurs, called 
the Tawadeintha feast, which commemorates a legendary 
ascent of Gautama to what may be called fairyland. 
The chief feature of this festival is the carriage in grand 
procession, of Padaythabins, or trees which are supposed 
to bear upon their branches whatever is desired. After 
the joyous procession, however, the trees, laden with as 
many incongruous presents as a real Christmas tree, are 
presented to the Buddhist clergy, who speedily effect a 
clearance. But we regret to say that nowadays they do 
not find much they wish for, and that the devout Burmese 
are apt to make a great show with very worthless articles, 
while the poor Rahans betray as much. disappointment 
as is exhibited here in maternal faces when their darlings 
do not get the best prizes. 


It is an unfortunate result of experience, perhaps not 
qualified by philosophical discrimination, that English- 
men are apt to think facts and figures, save of speech, 
are not familiar nor accustomed weapons for Irishmen to 
use in debate. But in the great struggle which is now 
being waged for the possession of their hereditary pro- 
perty the landlords of Ireland, as represented by the Irish 
Land Committee, prefer to meet their foes with these very 
weapons. ‘They seek, indeed, rather to disabuse their 
English friends of the false impressions instilled by that 
persistent misrepresentation which has been employed by 
the Liberal upholders of the Land League. The most recent 
tractate of the Irish Land Committee thus deals with the 
notion, which, it is feared, prevails in many English minds, 
that Irish landlords are a heartless, rack-renting class. 
Stubborn statistics show that one-third of Ireland is let 
at a less rent than that adopted by Government in esti- 
mating the probable rental of unlet lands. Further, they 
can and do demonstrate that not less than six-sevenths 
of the land of Ireland is let at rents universally recog- 
nised as moderate, and fully half of that at low 
rents. The common charge made by conscious 
calumniators, and believed by credulous Englishmen, is 
that Irish landlords are constantly raising their rents. 
Here, again, the Land Committee comes forward with 
their effective strength of statistics collected from all 
parts of the country. They show, to anyone who cares 
enough about the subject to listen to them, that over 
an area collectively representing nearly a fifth of Ireland 
the rents have not been raised since 1860, ‘That is to 
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say, that the landlords, who are persistently held up to 
odium as grasping at every opportunity of enhancing 
their rents, have left their tenants to profit by the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the decade following on the depressed 
state of things which prevailed thirty years ago. 





The opponents of the Jews in Berlin are adopting pre- 
cisely the course best calculated to bring the agitation to 
an end. Apparently chagrined by the coolness with 
which the attacks of Herr Stécker were received, another 
party, having no connection with the Court preacher's 
Christian Socialists, has formed itself under the leader- 
ship of a schoolmaster, named Dr. -Heinrici. This 
gentleman does not disdain to indulge in the grossest 
vulgarity in his anti-Jew speeches, ridiculing not only 
the natural characteristics of his fellow-citizens, but also 
their religious writings and ceremonies. ‘The mob, of 
course, are supporting him by their presence at his 
meetings, and these, usually end in scenes of the greatest 
disorder. So far the Stécker party has held aloof from 
that of Heinrici. Coarse vituperation and buffoonery, 
accented by stones thrown at the windows of Jewish 
places of resort, are weapons which harm only those who 
use them ; and the Jews of Berlin may be congratulated 
on the forbearance they have shown and on the victory 
they have won. 


Within a few days Prince Bismarck’s Economic 
Council will meet to discuss measures for the develop- 
ment of German trade and industry. It will consist of 
seventy-five members, thirty, including fifteen working 
men, having been appointed by the Ministers of 
Commerce, Public Works, and Agriculture, and forty- 
five selected from ninety, nominated by Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade, and Agriculture. The first subject 
for discussion will be workmen’s insurance societies, 
which Prince Bismarck is desirous of extending and 
placing under Government control, with a view to 
making membership compulsory, much in accordance 
with the system advocated in England by the Rev. Mr. 
Blackley. The next question of importance will be that 
of /nunungen, or trade guilds, by which the interests of 
master and workman are to be combined. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not yet a Government proposal ; and the Council 
will be at liberty to express a candid opinion. 


One of the most absurd telegrams on which money 
was ever wasted appears in the Daily ews of yesterday 
from Alexandria. It runs :—‘‘ The epitome which has 
been received here of the Queen’s Speech is favourably 
commented on, and the large Greek colony feels confi- 
dent Mr. Gladstone will effect a solution of the Greek 
frontier question.” Now the sole reference to the Greek 
frontier question in the Queen’s Speech is as follows :— 
“The Powers are now engaged in communications which 
have in view the determination of the frontier between 
Turkey and Greece.” This must give the Greek colony 
in the Egyptian port very great confidence indeed. 
The truth is that the Government is perfectly helpless in 
the Greek Question as in every other phase of the Eastern 
Question. It has gone so far in its talk that no Power 
will trust its acts, and it is clear that Europe will not 
let the Prime Minister fight Turkey on behalf of the 
Hellenes, nor will the Radical wing of his Party at 
home. Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that if the Greeks 
do not fight they are cowardly curs, and that if they do 
fight they will not stand alone, has come to pretty much 
what the declarations of Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors 
did in the case of Denmark, which was encouraged and 
petted, but to be basely betrayed. 
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THE NEW SESSION. 

The Queen’s Speech may be best described in the 
words of Lloyd in “ The Spirit of Contradiction,” “ words 
came first, and after, blows.” The donne bouche about 
Ireland was reserved almost to the end, and it renders 
impossible any understanding or agreement between the 
Cabinet and the Party of Mr. Parnell. Nothing can 
more clearly show that the Bright and Chamberlain Party 
in the Cabinet have been defeated by the Whigs for the 
moment than the phrase in the Royal message that “an 
extended system of terror has been established in various 
parts of Ireland which has paralysed almost alike the 
exercise of private rights and the performance of civil 
duties.” The measures of coercion are declared to be 
of “‘ primary and imperious obligation,” which is but say- 
ing in a more resolute manner what Mr. Gladstone said 
hesitatingly at the Guildhall banquet two months ago, 
and what it has been left chiefly to Conservative writers 
and speakers to say since. The remedial measures 
are clearly, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Cabinet, not matters of “primary and_ imperious 
obligation ;” they are open to discussion, amendment, 
or rejection, and the misuse which the Prime Minister 


has, not for the first time, made of Her Majesty’s — 


name for the purpose of recommending legislation in the 
spirit of a particular party will have no effect whatsoever 
in determining the judgment either of Parliament or the 
country. We hope we shall hear no more from Radical 
writers of Lord Beaconsfield’s reference to the Royal 
authority upon one occasion. This paragraph is a dis- 
tinct violation of the constitutional position of the Queen, 
who is supposed to know no Party, and, consequently, 
to exercise no preference for a particular class of opinions, 
Ireland is, then, to be again the corpus vile of a political 
experiment. The delusion of a peasant proprietary is to 
be fostered at English expense in the sister island, and 
every effort will be made to force on its success there 
with a view to the application of similar principles on 
this side of the Channel, where the capital which is so 
much needed in the cultivation of the soil will be driven 


/away to encourage those who seem to imagine that, 


irrespective of distance from market, nature of soil, and 
ability to secure a large and constant supply of manure, 
all England can be turned into market-gardens, which, 
everybody knows, are dependent upon all these con- 
siderations, to say nothing of the collateral fact that only 
a very limited number of persons have the special knack 
and patience and foresight required for doing what the 
so-called Land Reformers assume to be the business of 
anybody and everybody. 

The curt paragraphs relating to foreign affairs are un- 
exceptionable, because they say absolutely nothing ; and 
it is somewhat amusing in view of Mr. Childers’ shilly- 
shallying for over a fortnight in the despatch of rein- 
forcements for South Africa to hear that Her Majesty’s 
authority in the ‘Transvaal is to be “ promptly” vindicated. 
We should not be surprised to learn that the Natal 
colonists take another view of promptness from that 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministers. The Basuto War 
is referred to in the feeble tone which marked Lord 
Kimberley’s speech on Wednesday to a meddlesome 
deputation of French and Swiss religionists, and in the 
next paragraph is announced the suicidal policy of with- 
drawing from Candahar. On Monday, we believe, that 
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policy will be arraigned in the Upper House by Lord 
Lytton, and it is only necessary to say here that absolute 
proof has reached this country that Candahar is to be 
deserted, though not perhaps as the extreme Radicals 
would have it this spring, against the direct advice and 
authority of probably Lord Ripon himself, and certainly of 
all those military advisers, without exception, on whose 
recommendations Lord Hartington solemnly promised 
the Viceroy’s policy should be framed. We think the 
personal faith of the Secretary for India is involved in 
the fulfilment of this promise, and it will be necessary 
for him, if he wishes to escape the imputation of playing 
fast and loose with his pledges, to produce the opinions 
of the military advisers of the Viceroy, not previous to, 
but since, Ayub Khan’s defeat at Mazra. The paragraph 
on the correspondence on the military estimates for India 
relates to the singular blunder which we explained fully 
in the course of the autumn, as due to that system of 
military accounts founded by that shining light of Radical 
finance, the late Mr. James Wilson. 

The Queen’s Speech has good news for the country 
attorneys, squireens, and gombeen men. Ireland is not 
to have Home Rule, but every county in it is to have 
Home Rule. There is to be county government estab- 
lished upon representative principles, ‘ framed with the 
double aim of confirming popular control over expendi- 
ture, and of supplying a yet more serious want by extend- 
ing the formation of habits of local self-government.” 
The Ministry has outbidden Mr. Parnell. Only a few 
hundred men would derive importance and pecuniary 
reward from what is commonly called Home Rule. But 
with self-government in every county opportunities of 
jobbery will be multiplied by thirty-two, and we are 
bound to say that we have no faith whatever in the Irish 
capacity for self-government, since that capacity depends 
on mutual toleration, and on recognition of the reason- 
able rights of minorities. There is hardly a county in 
Ireland the requirements of which are the same from one 


-end to another, and in the case of roads running through 


more counties than one there will arise in a serious form 
a difficulty which has not been unknown, even under 
the Grand Jury system—ought the counties to pay 
for the construction of the highway in proportion to 
their share of its length, or in proportion to its sup- 
‘posed utility to the respective divisions? The mis- 
<ellaneous legislation is comprehensive, and although 
such measures as a Water Bill are not specifically 
promised, there is no doubt they will occupy as much of 
the attention of the Legislature as that sop to the 
Radicals, the abolition of corporal punishment, and as 
the Bankruptcy Bill and the Bills relating to the Preven- 
tion of Floods, Scotch Endowed Schools, the Ballot, and 
Corrupt Practices. 


That there was to be a great field night was evident to 
frequenters of St. Stephen’s as soon as they entered the 
House of Lords. Not only were the benches right and 
left of the Lord Chancellor tolerably well filled, but the 
ladies’ side galleries were almost crammed, there being a 
good deal of curiosity to see whether Lord Lytton would 
take his place with, or behind, the leaders of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. When he placed himself beside Lord 
Cranbrook, and especially when Lord Beaconsfield 
pointedly referred to him in his speech, it was clear 
enough that the reversal, or at least modification, of the 
Indian policy of the late Government is to be a cheval 
de bataille. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech was perhaps not 
quite so coruscating as usual ; it was in his more severe, 
and yet in his best; manner. As he “ surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru,” scanned the whole course of 
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Ministerial policy, found nothing but failures unredeemed 
by a single legitimate success, there arose from both sides 
of the House from time to time that loud murmuring which 
is not quite a cheer, and which expresses the deep satis- 
faction of the storied chamber. Captious critics may object 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s declaration that he would support 
the Government in any measures to repress disorder in 
Ireland, provided they put the restoration of order in the 
forefront of all their legislative measures, and the fact that 
before he got up Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons had given notice that coercion for Ireland 
should have precedence of all orders of the day and 
notices of motion. It is not often that the noble lord 
and the right honourable gentleman are so much of a 
mind. We congratulate them both upon the fact of their 
concurrence in one course, which might with advantage 
have been adopted earlicr, and we hope that, as the 
Prime Minister has been at length driven to the adoption 
of what were once called “ Tory weapons” in Ireland, 
he may begin to perceive that all which comes from. the 
Conservative side of the House is not quite so vile and 
despicable as he has recently been in the habit of main- 
taining. Lord Granville having declared, in curious 
contradiction to the Yellow Book, that not England, but 
France, was the proposer of coercion—an assertion 
which cannot be proved, unless the private tittle-tattle of 
M. Gambetta and Sir Charles Dilke are to be admitted 
as evidences of the intentions of the French and English 
Governments—discreetly declined to follow any longer 
the somewhat barren subject of Ministerial foreign policy, 
and the general tenour of his defence concerning the 
want of resolute action in Ireland may be guessed when 
it is seen that he actually condescended to urge the 
absence of exceptional legislation during the Rebecca 
riots in Wales as a reason why the Government did not 
maintain coercion in Ireland. A titter round the House 
warned the Foreign Secretary that even from him such 
trifling as this might go too far, and for the rest, in spite 
of the pompous experience cf the Duke of Marlborough, 
the debate failed to yield all the interest that was ex- 
pected of it. 

Mr. Gladstone declares that he feels no mortification 
whatever at the state of Ireland, for which, he curiously 
thinks, his predecessors are as responsible as himself. 
One of his colleagues said that under the late Govern- 
ment the Land League existed and held meetings. No 
doubt it did, but the late Government, in presence of the 
fact, did not throw away the sword with which it had 
been armed by the Legislature, and did not encourage 
the Land League to bring confiscation within the range 
of practical politics by outrages on life, dumb brutes, 
and other property. It is indeed difficult to see how 
the Government can object to the Parnell pro- 
gramme, which has been drawn up with singular 
regard to the political principles of the Prime 
Minister. And the Radical Party is fully conscious of 
this. A very large section of it will be ‘found to support 
Mr. Parnell in his amendment directed against coercion. 
It is anticipated that the leader of the Irish Brigade will 
be supported by fully a hundred votes, and we have no 
hesitation in avowing our belief that if Mr. Gladstone 
were in opposition, he would, if he did not record 
his vote with the meniber for Cork, distinctly encourage 
his friends to do so. The state of Ireland is a 
reproach to him personally, and if he does not 
feel that fact his colleagues do.. The majority of them. 
have overborne him and Messrs, Bright and. Cham- 
berlain, who are recreant to the vows they have. so 
recently, not to say so blatantly professed, if they remain 
in a Government which has in a manner so palpably 
thrown them over. However, we shall see Uefore long 
what comes of a state of things that is so little creditable 
to many of our public men. To those who observe 
politics with the eye of experience, it is plain that we 
may have a new Parliament by Whitsuntide. , 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS: 


_ ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury has at length announced 
his intention of calling the attention. of Convocation 
to the present distress in the Church. The fact is Dr. 
Tait has been driven to this step by the opinion of his 
episcopal brethren, expressed at their recent meeting— 
which three or four of them were “ unhappily prevented 
from attending ”—and at which it was generally recognised 
that the zmpasse in ecclesiastical affairs created by the 
- Erastianism of the Bishops would not be tolerated by the 
“nation much longer, and that when the decision of the 
Court of Appeal had been given against Messrs. Dale 
and Enraght, and when Lord Penzance had deprived Mr. 
de la Bere of his professional income, the toleration and 
fairness of the authorities in Church arid State would be 
in the mouths of the people at large a by-word and a 
scorn. Indeed, there is no doubt their Lordships felt 
that the continued incarceration of two or three 
clergymen because they would not give unto Cesar 
more than his due was sensibly weakening the Church 
Establishment, which is naturally dear to these exalted 
dignitaries. Accordingly, “dear Canon Wilkinson” is 
informed that His Grace has discovered that in 1877 
Convocation appointed a Committee to consider the 
constitutional relations between the authorities ecclesias- 
tical and civil in this realm, and the best method whereby 
common action may be taken by them in matters 
affecting the Church; that this Committee reported 
twenty-three months ago; and that two years having 
passed the Archbishops and Bishops have come to the 
conclusion it can no longer be safely ignored. The 
Report of the Committee of Convocation, signed by 
many of the most respected, influential, and intellectual 
clergymen in the Province of Canterbury, urged the 
need of some readjustment of the relations actually exist- 
ing between Church and State, because—1. The Church 
has a just claim to have a voice in the regulation of its 
own affairs ; 2. Under our present political arrangements 
a Ministry may be in power wholly ignorant of, or hostile 
to, Church principles ; 3. The change in the composition 
of the House of Commons which, once composed wholly 
of Churchmen, is now virtually a lay synod though dealing 
with ecclesiastical matters ; and 4. The necessity of now 
finding “some adequate means for giving authoritative 
expression to the voice of the Church laity,” who are, in 
these days, “ well qualified to be listened to.” We suppose 
these recommendations were as well worthy of attention 
in the beginning of 1879 as in the beginning of 1881 ; 
but then there was a majority in Parliament well 
disposed to the Establishment, and even to the /zéssez- 
Jairerule of the Bishops. Everything except the Ritualists 
was for the best in the best possible of worlds and 
Churches, and the episcopate on the whole, like Mrs. 
McClaverty in the Scotch story, could ‘‘na be fashed.” 
A change has now come o’er the spirit of the episcopal 
dream. The Radicals are in power, and fully half of the 
great Liberal majority is suspected of very evil designs 
upon the Establishment. ‘The time has therefore come 
to give heed to words of warning and of wisdom, and if 
the action of the Bishops bears an unpleasant resemblance 
to locking the stable-door when the steed has been 
hocussed and maimed, nobody can deny that the Arch- 
bishop and his brethren are now animated by good 
intentions, whatever they may be worth. 

The recommendations of the Committee of the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury can hardly be 
said by the most fossil prelate to be revolutionary in 
their scope. It was advised that the number of elected 
proctors to represent the working clergy in Convocation 


should be increased, so as to bear a more rational pro- 
portion to the number of Crown and episcopal nominees, 
such as deans and archdeacons, who are eighty-four in 
number, while the representatives of the cathedral clergy 
number twenty-five, and the working clergy of the various 
dioceses, embracing more than two-thirds of the area of 
England, are, all told, but forty-six. It is therefore only 
in a very narrow sense that the Convocation of Canterbury, 
which we have thus analysed, can, even when supple- 
mented by the Convocation of the Northern Province 
similarly composed, be termed, as it too often is, the 
Church of England by representation. | But-if the repre- 
sentatives were in nearer proportion to the numbers 
represented, the individuality of the Bishops, not to say 
the eccentricity in doctrine and ritual of a good many of 
them, would be. somewhat more restricted than it is. 
Over and over again the Lower House of Convocation 
has recommended this reform, which the Bishops have 
always burked, as well as.the proposal that the numbér 
of sessions in each year should be:considerably increased, 
as it is now always in the power of the Archbishop to 
prorogue Convocation as soon as the Lower House gets 
to the consideration of, let us say, His Grace’s pet heresy. 
The Committee also desired that provision should be 
made for giving the laity of the Church power to perform 
the duty of checking mere clericalism which was once 
properly effected by the lay synod called the House of 
Commons. Another proposal was that when any altera- 
tions were to be made in the ceremonial of the Church, a 
scheme of such alterations, having been agreed upon by 
both Convocations, should ‘be laid before Her -Majesty 
in Council, and then laid on the tables of both Houses of 
Parliament ; that, if no address were presented by either 
House of Parliament within forty days, Her Majesty 
should make an order ratifying the said scheme ; that, 
upon the publication of such order in the London 
Gazette, the scheme should have the force of law. This 
plan, if carried out, would prevent the Bradlaughs and 
the Morleys, and the McArthurs, e¢ hoc genus omne, from 
legislating for a Church from whose doctrines and system 
of government they dissent. The Committee took pre- 
cautions which, if observed by the prelates, would have 
effectually prevented the present disgraceful imprisonment 
of gentlemen who are at least as conscientious. as Arch- 
bishops Tait and Thomson. They pronounced for such 
a modification of the Public Worship Regulation Act as 
would have restored the independence of the old pro- 
vincial courts, and they dissented strongly from the 
practice “of the present court in regard to the delivery 
of judgment, when the Judges disagree, by the President 
alone, and not by the Judges sersatim. A still greater 
objection lies against the requirement of secrecy, which 
it has been recently proposed to enforce upon the 
members of the court, a requirement which seems to be 
a revival of one of the practices of the Star Chamber, 
least accordant with the prevalent tone and feeling of 
the day.” 7 

That the Bishops as a body should object to the 
system under which they were themselves appointed is 
not to be expected, but the Lower House spoke out 
manfully and yet soberly on the subject, desiring that 
the pains and penalties of premunire—Lord Chancellor 
Westbury declared he did not know what they were— 
should be repealed, that the Bishops of the Province 
should have a right to address the Crown urging any 
grounds of objection they might have to a clergyman 
nominated to “ the office ofa Bishop,” that the Dean and 
Chapter should have a similar right of memorial, and that 
objections to the confirmation of the election should be 
heard bond fide from any member of the Church. As the 
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Committee remarked : “ It is in the highest degree impro- 
bable that a case would occur in which the nominee of 
the Crown would be rejected. ‘The fact that such a 
rejection was possible might exercise a salutary influence 
upon the nomination itself. By some such system as 
that here recommended the prerogative of the Crown 
would not be unduly infringed, while the Church would 
have restored to her a portion at least of her rights in the 
appointment of her Bishops.” The Report of the Com- 
mittee, and its adoption by the Lower House, were 
treated with simple contempt by the Bishops, and we 
now see what has come of it. Mr. Enraght is in prison ; 
Mr. Green is to be put in prison immediately ; Mr. Dale 
would be in prison if his church were not in the hands 
of the painters, so that he could conscientiously enough 
give the required promise not to officiate in it. Inthe course 
ofa week Mr. de la Bere, after over twenty years’ service 
as a clergyman, confessedly very hard-working and zealous, 
will be turned out on the world, not because he has violated 
any of the conditions of his appointment, but because he 
has observed them a little too rigidly. But what Lord 
Penzance, his aiders and abettors expect to gain, or get, 
or do by depriving Mr. de la Bere of the charge of his 
thirteen hundred and seventy-three people and his three 
hundred and twenty pounds a year, is inconceivable, 
since Mr. de la Bere is the patron of his own living, and 
after three months can present himself anew, or present 
anyone else he pleases of the same opinions, tastes, and 
qualifications, while the Bishop dare not refuse to induct 
Mr. de la Bere unless he is prepared to allege and prove 
against him heresy and evil living. In about three 
months time, therefore, we may expect either to hear 
that Mr. de la Bere is back in his living in spite of Lord 
Penzance, or that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
is having a singularly warm time in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench under a writ of mandamus. And this is the com- 
plexion to which it has come at last. We commend 
the situation to the attention of the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, and to the people of common 
sense in general. 


THE FORTHCOMING BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Although the name of bankruptcy sounds “ dry” in 
the ears of many readers, it has a very different meaning 
to the great trading community whose prosperity, as it 
has often been said, involves that of the whole kingdom 
generally. It is hardly too much to say that, in spite of 
the acknowledged magnitude of the interests involved, 
our laws relating to insolvency are a disgrace to the 
nation and a laughing-stock to Europe. The system of 
credit is so largely admitted in all our commercial 
arrangements, and the opportunities afforded for bank- 
ruptcy are consequently so much more abundant here 
than in most other nations, that England might naturally 
have been expected to establish a model law on this sub- 
ject, or at any rate to protect her traders by some par- 
ticularly stringent rules for the punishment of fraudulent 
bankrupts and the administration of insolvent estates. 
Strange to say, it is in these particulars that our existing 
law is most lax, and that the most notorious injuries are 
allowed to be inflicted upon a most undeserving class of 
victims. In no country can a tradesman or merchant 
conduct his affairs in so slipshod and crooked a style 
without the chance of ultimate detection, and under no 
other system of law can he so easily and quickly recover 
the position of a solvent and free person. During the 
last few years the abuses of which the existing system is 
full have become more and more apparent. The bankers, 
representing what is perhaps the highest class of the 
commercial community, have lately spoken out in very 
forcible terms; and even the lawyers in some of their recent 
meetings lave denounced the Bankruptcy Act as bad in 
principle and defective in operation. | 
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The history of bankruptcy legislation in England, 
although in point of time not a very long one, is suffi- 
ciently complicated. Two principles have all along com- 
peted with one another for the mastery—that of directing 
the proceedings by the court and its officers, and that of 
leaving the creditors to manage pretty much for them- 
selves, and by themselves, the estate over which they 
have a claim. In 1869, when the now subsisting Act 
was passed, the latter of these principles was in the 
ascendant ; and for ten years past the creditors have 
nominally had the right of administration in bankruptcy 
without much interference on the ert of the judges or 
their clerks. The system has failed chiefly through two 
causes—the. inability of a collective body of claimants 
to act with any harmony together, and the skill with 
which accountants and solicitors have been able, by 
acting as their representatives or delegates, to enrich 
themselves at the expense both of the debtor and his 
creditors. The latter having once appointed a “ trustee” 
to safeguard their interests, have found themselves prac- 
tically unable to exercise any control over him or the 
estate which he is charged to administer, and have not 
generally been able even to obtain any correct or detailed 
information as to either the assets or liabilities of the de- 
faulting traders. Even if the affairs are conducted in what is 
properly called bankruptcy, the openings for fraud and 
mismanagement are numerous enough ; but the case 1s 
ten times worse when, as generally happens, the estate is 
wound up by means of a “ liquidation by arrangement,” 
or by the acceptance of a “ composition.” It seems that 
these expedients for avoiding a downright bankruptcy 
were introduced rather as an afterthought into the Act of 
1869. At any rate it was never anticipated that they 
would eclipse and supersede the more regular process as 
completely as they have done. It now appears that the pro- 
portion of the irregular to the regular methods of adminis- 
tration, which was at first about fifty-five to forty-five, 
has risen steadily until it stands at eighty-five to fifteen. 
In all cases, but much more especially in the case of the 
liquidations by arrangement, vast and altogether unneces- 
sary sums are wasted in the course of administration, and 
the creditors are powerless either to discover or bring 
home to the offenders the malpractices whereby they 
have been defrauded. 


For these remedies the Board of Trade has now 
stepped in to find a remedy. Instead of being intro- 
duced to the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, or 
to the House of Commons by the Attorney-General, as 
has hitherto been the rule, the forthcoming Bill will be 
confided, as its preparation has doubtless been already, 
to the President of this Department of the Government. 
There is now no great secret as to the main principles 
which the measure will embody. It will put an end, to 
a great extent, to the prevalence of liquidations by 
arrangement, by insisting that in all cases of insolvency 
the case shall, in the first instance, be brought before the 
Court by an application formally and openly made. 
This first step will of necessity be public, and it will be 
open to any person interested to make himself acquainted 
with the state of the bankrupt’s affairs. These affairs 
will, in fact, be investigated in future by certain officials 
appointed by the Board of Trade, who will render a 
formal report of their inquiries to the first meeting of 
creditors. Another very important innovation relates to 
the question of audit. The trustees, whose accounts have 
hitherto been examined only by a committee of auditors, 


‘will now have to submit them to the Board of Trade, 


which, being disinterested and incapable of being directly 
or indirectly bribed, will investigate them in a judicial 
and peremptory style. Joined with these changes in the 
system of administration, it is expected that the new 
Bill will provide some more effectual means for actually 
punishing misconduct on the part of the bankrupt, and 
for compelling traders to keep something like a regular 
account of their daily dealings. This was one of the 
reforms upon which Lord Cairns in his last Bill most 
strongly insisted ; and it will be a great blemish in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s measure if so desirable and neces- 
sary an object should prove to have been left out of sight. 
A vigorous and efficient measure might, at this period 
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of our commercial history, do much towards elevating 
the whole tone of morality amongst traders, and remov- 
ing, to some extent at least, the stigma which undoubtedly 
attaches to our country from the fact that we have an 
annual average of bankruptcies amounting in value to 
some twenty-three millions sterling, with assets amounting 
preys a to about six millions and in reality to a good 
eal less. 


POLITICS OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


Looking forward to the inevitable break-up of political 
parties which will succeed the equally inevitable relax- 
ation by natural, or more probably by violent means, of 
the strain of Gladstonism, it is perfectly fair to seek to 
appraise beforehand the sentiments of officials of various 
grades. This may seem opposed to the creed of Glad- 
stonism, which, on one side, preaches “all for a party, 
and none for the State,” and, on another, “none for in- 
terests and all for individuals.” But politics are the science 
of the national well-being, and he knows as little of the 
true principles of the science, as he does of the true practice 
of the art of politics, who thinks that the national well- 
being does not include professions and even “interests” as 
well as “individuals,” just as by no means the “individual” 
can be considered unselfish who does not think not only 
of himself but of the others who are bound up with him 
by the ties of society and duty. ‘The strong point in 
Trades Unionism, Socialism, and other gregarious 
“isms ”—the only strong point, and even that sometimes 
carried to excess—is the recognition of such “ interested ” 
and other ties. It is very easy to rave against the 
“ vested interests” of this person or that, of the licensed 
victualler, of the merchant in the City, of the farmer in 
the Midlands. One always finds that this raving comes 
from people who make a clamour in order that the public 
attention may be drawn from their own “ interests ;” the 
strongest opponents of vested interests are, in fact, the 
white-vested interests. When it suits its purpose, that 
thin and pinched demagogism which wears the shoes of 
the philosophical Radicalism of a former era, and which 
Glaims Gladstonism as the exposition of its philosophy, 

orsooth ! struggles more fiercely than any other creed in 

the political arena to get at “interests.” Even within 
the last few years what struggles has it not made to 
secure first the farmer and then the agricultural labourer ? 
Certain speeches, certain pamphlets, innumerable letters 
and post-cards will, when read between the lines, be 
seen to prove that the same “ism,” backed by the saine 
“ philosophy,” is seeking to secure the Irish tenant—and 
to use him for the same purpose. 

But, in the meantime, we are especially concerned in 
noting that this same combination—which it is largely, 
if not mainly, the purpose of independent journals like 
this to oppose—is struggling in a quiet way to secure 
another and growing professional interest, that of the 
much-labouring, much-enduring railway servants. Within 
the last two months we observe that no less than four 
meetings have been held at four provincial centres, in 
which—the philanthropical name of Plimsoll being, of 
course, largely invoked—the grievances of railway 
servants, their dangers, their long hours, their poor pay, 
have been mourned by the men who are found, whenever 
it suits their political mission, to be equally tender over 
drowning flies and man-slaying Zulus. At three of 
these meetings resolutions were passed, calling upon the 
Government next session to legislate with a view to pre- 
vention of death and injury to life and limb of railway 
servants. Could we have a better specimen of cheap 
philanthropy? The men who propose and carry such 
resolutions know better than any others that there is no 
more chance of giving effect to them in the incoming 
session than there would be to the cynical proposal once 
made for hanging a Radical railway director on the 
occasion of every accident. If they are in earnest, let 
them show their earnestness by doing their best to re- 
move, and at once, that huge Irish bus that at present 
blocks the legislative Temple Bar, and which they have 
been mainly instrumental in placing there. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the typical 


railway servant is naturally in alliance with the crude 
demagogism which seeks to make a tool of him, although 
it is not altogether inconceivable that if the opponents of 
that eo do not bestir themselves, he may be 

beguiled by its soft words and fascinating promises. 

Treat an intelligent guard of a cold night and on a long 

journey to a cup of coffee—nothing stronger, if you care 

for his interest as well as your pi tone pt will find 

that, like most officials, whether in the service of the 

State or of some private business almost of State dimen- 

sions, he is at heart a believer in that conservatism, which 

is the only conservatism worth conserving, which means 

keeping thoroughly what we have, rather than fleeing to 

other things, in nine cases out of ten, ills that we know 

not of. The railway servant you find in the majority of 

instances believes that, in the course of time, he will be- 

come a servant of the State, and he can hardly help com- 

forting himself accordingly. Like a Government official 

of the present day he knows that genuine conservatism 

means due attention both to his “ interest” and to him- 

self, and he will use his political influence, such as it is, 

in favour of the Party and of the individual politicians 

who are prepared to give this attention, Radicalism, 
demagogism, whatever it may be that seeks for his 

suffrage on the other side, he knows to be above all 

things in favour of “ economy” in preference to mere 

“efficiency.” Moreover, in order to secure that economy, 

such politics and such politicians must ride rough-shod 
over individuals. ‘The new Radicalism is cruel at home, 
merciful abroad. It is easy to make capital out of Bul- 
garian atrocities, but who thinks of such Bulgarian 
atrocities as the deaths of a few guards and drivers? The 
railway servant is naturally, therefore, on the side of 
those statesmen who will raise once more the flag of 
sanitas sanitatum, extending it to mean, as it should 
mean, the well-being of all classes and of all individuals 
in the nation. Such politicians, however, must bestir 
themselves. 


THE EPPING FOREST CONTROVERSY. 


It would almost seem as if Epping was doomed for 
ever to be a subject of squabbling. No sooner has it 
been rescued on behalf of the people from the “ land- 
grabbers ” who were enclosing it, than the sentimentalists 
and the apostles of zesthetics get up an agitation to hinder 
its being opened up as much as possible to public use. 
These ingenious persons have, in truth, not the faintest 
idea of the kind of folks for whom the Forest was mainl 
set apart as a recreation ground. When the Frenc 
Princess was told that the people were so poor that they 
were dying of hunger, she asked, ‘Why don’t they eat 
brown bread?” Similarly, when we complain that it is 
difficult for poor folk to get to certain parts of the 
Forest, the zesthetic faction say, “Why can’t the poor 
folk drive there in their private carriages?” As a matter 
of fact, many of them do drive there, and in their private 
carriages. ‘These vehicles, however, are the “wans” in 
which ’Arry and his “ missus” and “ the kids” take their 
“ houting,” or the ‘flying bedsteads ” in which gentlemen 
engaged in the costermongering business, aided by their 
‘“‘ mokes,” take their pleasure sadly. We have never yet 
been able to understand how that kind of vehicular traffic 
added to the amenity of the Forest. Yet some people 
are writing to the papers complaining that, if a railway is 
run from Chingford to High Beech—which will, of course, 
do away with most of these carriage parties—it must 
spoil the beauty of the sylvan scene. Unfortunately, the 
public are always suspicious of everybody who makes 
any proposal about Epping Forest, and in each new 
project they are apt to imagine that enclosure lurks. We 
cannot blame them on that account, only this suspicion 
is enabling a good many foolish and fussy, and not a few 
shrewd, and by no means disinterested individuals, to 
organise opposition to a scheme that will simply render 
certain parts of Epping enjoyable by tens of thousands 
instead of by the hundreds who can now get access to it 
on holidays. A mere glance at the map of the district, 
and a plain statement of the case, will suffice to prove 
that these individuals are hardly entitled to a hearing in 
so simple a matter. _* ; 
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Sometime ago the Great Eastern Railway extended its 
line to Chingford on the southern border of Epping 
Forest. Enormous crowds are now deposited on holidays 
at this point, and it is generally felt by all interested in 
the place that it would be well if a certain proportion of 
them had a chance of being taken further on. One of 
the most interesting points to visit further on is, as 
every one knows, High Beech, which is half way up the 
Forest and on its western edge. But the nearest station 
to High Beech is Loughton, which is fully two miles 
stiff walking uphill, away from it on the eastern border. 
Torun a line from Loughton to High Beech would be 
objectionable, for it would cut the Forest in two at what 
is very nearly its broadest and loveliest part. But it has 
been suggested that the same objection would not apply 
to a line from Chingford to High Beech, and a line in 
this direction the Great Eastern ask for Parliamentary 
powers to make. At Chingford there is only a small and 
not much wooded arm of the Forest extending to the 
westward. Once through that, the line between Chingford 
and High Beech can run on the skirt of the Forest, and 
need not, and, as a matter of fact, will not, touch 
a scrap of the woodland. People in thousands could 
therefore for a few pence be put down at High Beech, 
and begin their ramble in the heart of the glades of 
Epping, instead of having to walk two long steep miles 
from Loughton ere they arrived at the scene of their 
pleasure-hunting. ‘There need be no mystification about 
the course of the line. For about three-quarters of a 
mile it will cut through that by no means densely wooded 
patch of the Forest in which the enclosures of Hawk- 
wood Farm and Hawkwood House have been made. It 
will then run by Sewardstone, Leppili’s Hill, and Pynest 
Green to High Beech. Could any plan, we ask, be more 
reasonable? Could any be devised that will do less 
damage to the Forest? One has been suggested by 
persons who, however, too frankly avow their motives 
when they admit that they do not want any railway in 
the neighbourhood of the Forest that will injure what 
they call “its secluded character.” They propose that 
the line should make a long, tiresome, and time-wasting 
detour round the Hawkwood patch. But this patch 
reaches to the foot of the hills which form one side of 
the valley of the Lea. To turn it means not only a long 
detour and a climbing up to a great height, but a subse- 
quent descent to a great depth into the bosom of the 
valley, which would involve such enormous expense that 
no railway company would undertake it. In fact, it 
would mean the abandonment of the scheme for opening 
up High Beech to the public—a scheme absolutely 
necessary to their proper enjoyment of the Forest. 

In the controversy that has arisen on this point, Sir 
Thomas Nelson, the City Solicitor, to whose lifelong 
exertions the recovery of the Forest is mainly due, and 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, one of the Conservators, have given 
their approval to the extension of the railway from 
Chingford to High Beech. It is surely not likely that 
gentlemen who have toiled so hard to preserve the rights 
of the public to this splendid expanse of wild woodland, 
are likely now to countenance any scheme that would 
destroy it. But apart altogether from that suggestive 
consideration, it is clear they have all the good argument 
on their side. The one cry in the other camp is that 
this railway will destroy the seclusion which lends to 
High Beech its choicest charm ; in other words, that it 
will bring the poor of the East End between the wind 
and the esthetic nobility that chooses to regard the best 
bits of Epping as a sort of private pleasure ground, 
where blighted genius may, as Walt Whitman puts it, 
“loaf and invite its soul.” This notion is, of course, 
based on a fundamental misconception of the purpose 
for which the Forest was rescued from the clutches of 
the enclosers at a cost of about half a million of money. 
The Forest was never meant to be “secluded” in the 
sense of being so set apart that as few people as possible 
might get access to it. As Mr. Buxton says, “ what 
is wanted is to bring the people where. their eyes 
will be refreshed and their lives invigorated by its 
choicest beauties.”. Remoteness from “the madding 
crowd” may indeed make the Forest peculiarly pleasant 
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to gentlemen like Mr. Heath, who have muscle enough 
for a walk, or money enough to hire a carriage that will 
take them to the secluded spots. But as Mr. Buxton, 
who knows the habits of the East-Ender better than Mr. 
Heath, remarks, “a very small proportion of the excur- 
sionists ever care to wander far from the train which 
brought them and is to take them back, tired but happy, 
in the evening.” Much as we may sympathise with the 
feelings of the esthetic Zimmerman of South Hackney, 
we are bound to assure Mr. Heath that it was not for his 
benefit that Epping was specially set apart for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. It may help, however, many to 
understand why so much heat has been introduced into 
this controversy if we point out that close to Chingford 
Station—the neighbourhood of which few excursionists 
leave—is a huge hotel. It will be a bad thing, we sup- 
pose, for those interested in its success, if some of the 
crowds who get out at Chingford had a chance of going 
on to High Beech. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[First NortIce.] 


The present collection of works by the Old Masters 
and deceased British artists, though not so numerous as 
on some previous occasions, is one of the most interesting 
and varied that has yet been exhibited within the walls 
of Burlington House. There are in all two hundred 
and thirty-four pictures, irrespective of the collection of 
one hundred and eighty-five frames containing the 
Flaxman drawings. Her Majesty the Queen has exhi- 
bited five important works by Peter de Hooghe, John 
Singleton Copley, Francis Cotes, Lucas van Leyden, and 
Sir Antonio More; Mrs. Hope, of Deepdene, sends no 
less than thirty-nine ; Earl Cowper, thirty-seven; Mr. 
Charles Butler, fifteen ; Mr. William Angerstein, six ; Sir 
William Abdy, seven ; the Earl of Strafford, eight; the 
Earl of Carnarvon, eight ; the Hon. R. Raillie Hamilton, 
seven ; General Pitt Rivers, four; Mr. Howard Keeling, 
eight; and Mr. Adam Macrory, six. Nearly sixty pro- 
prietors of pictures have bared their walls in order to 
produce this excellent collection. 

Possibly one of the most interesting pictures is that by 
Hogarth, “The Lady’s Last Stake” (35). This was 
a commission in 1759 from Lord Charlemont. The 
subject of the picture is well known. On the chimney- 
piece is a clock with a figure of Time and the motto 
“Nunc.” On the floor is a letter from the lady’s 
husband enclosing half a £500 note, which, with her 
money, jewels, and a miniature of her husband, she has 
just lost to her partner, who is holding them in his hat. 
Miss Salusbury, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, sat for the 
heroine. Hogarth had but £100 for this work. Lord 
Charlemont, in writing to him, said: “I beg you would 
think I by no means attempt to pay you according to 
your merit, but according to my own abilities. Were I 
to pay your deserts, I fear I should leave myself very 
poor indeed. Imagine that you have made me a present 
of the picture, for literally as such I take it, and that I 
have begged your acceptance of the enclosed trifle.” 
The patrons of art in the present day are possibly richer, 
but they could scarcely have better feeling or a finer 
courtesy. This picture was sold at Christie’s, a hundred 
and fifteen years later, for £1,585, nearly sixteen times 
its original cost. The work is in good preservation, it has 
suffered comparatively little from the hand of the restorer, 
and is a good specimen of this particular class of Hogarth’s 
work. A curious picture, more interesting as a chronicle 
of bygone times than as a work of art, is ‘“‘ The Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club” (6), by Francis Hayman. It is 
amusing to note the costume. The players wear jockey 
caps and tight light-coloured breeches, the wickets con- 
sist of two sticks with forked tops, a short stick lying in 
the fork represents bails, and the bats are curved at the 
end. The well-known picture of a famous London crew 
in the boat-house at Putney is fast becoming old- 
fashioned, and in a few years’ time will be as much a 
curiosity as this one is. ‘ Domestic Happiness” (14 to 
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19), by George Morland, are well known from the series 
of prints. The first of the set was lost,and has been 
reproduced by T. Richmond from the print. Morland 
never took high rank in this class of picture. He was 
infinitely more at home in his delineations of pigs and 

t-house incident. “Travellers at an Inn” (24) is an 
infinitely more satisfactory specimen of the artist’s powers. 
The great power of George Romney and the simplicity 
of his technical work is clearly shown in the present ex- 
hibition. It will be seen that his works have stood the 
ravages of time better than those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Gainsborough, or of Lawrence. Romney’s pictures 
have mellowed a little, but they have scarcely changed 
since they left his easel. The reason of this is that 
he used simple materials in a solid manner ; he painted 
his object at once as he meant it to be, and he did not 
depend upon subsequent glazing or scumbling to obtain 
his effect. Look at the “Portrait of Mrs. Grove, of 
Ferne” (23), ‘The Hon. Mrs. Lane Fox” (33), “ Lady 
Hamilton” (36), “ Thomas Grove, of Ferne,” “Sir 
George Prescott” (174), and “ Mrs. Banker, of Kingston 
Lacy” (175). Study all these attentively, and you will see 
what excellent condition they are in. In addition to this 
painter’s rare qualities as an artist, he was a conscientious 
workman. The result is his pictures are as good as 
ever they were, while many of Sir Joshua’s are absolute 
wrecks. See how faded is the masterly “ Portraits of 
Master and Miss Proby” (12). But what a superb work 
that must have been when first painted. Time, too, has 
not improved “ The Portrait of the First Baron Carys- 
fort” (21). “Fox addressing the House of Commons 
during the Ministry of Lord North” (27) is interesting 
as showing the interior of the old House of Commons, 
and giving us a view of Mr. Fox in a blue coat and knee 
breeches ; but it is scarcely a good specimen of Gains- 
borough’s work. In the present collection this artist’s 
power as a portrait painter considerably outstrips his 
abilities as a depictor of landscapes. Indeed, he has 
probably been as much overrated in the latter capacity as 
he was at one time underrated in the former. For 
instance, it is difficult to imagine the same hand that 
painted the “ Landscape” (50), which is an unreal, con- 
ventional kind of picture, of the school of Richard 
Wilson, could have produced the excellent portraits, such 
as “‘ William Pitt” (47), “The First Lord Rivers” (20), 
and “ Viscount Ligonier” (171). There are but four 
specimens of Sir Thomas Lawrence in the collection, and 
some of them show him at his very best. Possibly the 
best is the “Portrait of Earl Cowper” (26). Both 
“* Georgina, Countess Bathurst” (28) and ‘‘ Mrs. Lushing- 
ton ” are full of grace. The portrait of “Mrs. Locke” 
(39) is singularly bright and fresh. “Calm on the Med- 
way ” (46), by Sir Augustus W. Callcott, is a remarkably 
good specimen of the painter. A curious example of the 
old family picture is afforded in a work by the ingenious 
Johann Zoffany (41). Here you have General Aunol, Mr. 
John Auriol, Mr. Prinsep, Mrs. Dashwood, Mrs. Prinsep, 
Mr. Dashwood, and Mr. Auriol. Two of the ladies are 
seated at the tea-table, and two of the gentlemen are 
playing at chess. The whole work is carefully painted, 
and doubtless the portraits are excellent. ‘The advent of 
photography has, however, rendered the repetition of 
such pictures improbable if not impossible. In the same 
category, though doubtless a picture of a higher class, 
may be included “ Portraits of Lord and Lady Melbourne, 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, and Mr. John Milbanke” (2), by 
George Stubbs. Some favourable specimens of John 
Opie may be found in “ Portrait of the Painter” (44), 
* Portrait of the Painter’s Father” (53), and “ Portrait of 
the Painters Mother” (57); all these are distinguished 
with the force which this artist always put into his heads. 
Indeed, he sometimes overdid it, insomuch as some of 
his shadows show a deal of blackness. It would almost 
lead one to imagine that he got the whole subject in in a 
warm brown, after the fashion of a sepia drawing, before he 
commenced the actual painting. This substitution of 
powerful colour would, of course, after a time work through 


and injure not a little the purity of his flesh tones and! 


the transparency of his shadows. By far the finest land- 
scape throughout the whole collection is “ Kilgarran Castle, 


‘earnest study from Nature. 


on the Twywy” (173), by Joseph Mallord William 
Turner. According to statement, this must have been 
painted when the artist was only four-and-twenty years 
of age. Whether he was four-and-twenty or four-and- 
forty does not much matter. It represents a river flowing 
between rocky heights, with a castle to the right. The 
sky is most admirably rendered, the cloud drawing is 
marvellous, and the light and atmosphere of the whole 
picture show vast experience. It es evidence of 
lengthened study of nature and a skilful hand governed 
by mature judgment. We should have thought the artist 
must have been considerably older than the age men. 
tioned when he produced this excellent work. “ The 
Lake at Tabley,” which appears to be ten years later, is 
very different in style, and though a picture of very high 
quality is not in any way to be compared with that just 
mentioned. “Portrait of Thomas Erskine, Earl of 
Kellie” (176) is a favourable specimen of Sir David 
Wilkie’s larger work. It also shows his weakness of 
drawing in parts and want of force, which were generally 
apparent when he worked upon a large canvas. Among 
other specimens of the British school, we may call atten. 
tion to “ Flatford Mill,” by John Constable ; “ Portrait 
of the Princesses Mary, Sophia, and Amelia, daughters of 
George III.,” by John Singleton Copley ; “ ‘The Countess 
of Carysfort,” by John Hoppner ; ‘‘ The Children in the 
Wood” (7) and “ Britomart ” (52), by Thomas Stothard ; 
and * Portrait of the Painter” (48), by James Ward. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Apart from what is hung on the walls, the Grosvenor 
is one of the pleasantest galleries to visit in London. 
They do not take away your sticks or parasols, or make 
all sorts of vexatious rules for your behaviour. You are 
treated in a rational manner, and not like a set of ill- 
behaved children. The present collection, which numbers 
some three hundred and seventy works of art, contains 
nothing of great eminence and few pictures which will 
cause much sensation or discussion. Nevertheless, it is 
an exhibition that contains a great deal of sterling work, 
notably in landscape, and less eccentricity than usual. 
If we mistake not, though there is no picture throughout 
the show that can merit the epithet of great, there will 
be less laughter and more genuine admiration on the 
part of the visitors than usual. That we should see an 
exhibition equal to the summer one is neither probable 
nor possible. As we have before pointed out, the 
number and frequency of picture exhibitions is against 
this. That the supply can be equal to the demand, in 
quality as well as quantity, is hardly likely. 

M. Hoeterickx gives us two bright little sketches, 
“Rollin Roro” (11), and “Le Samedi apres Midi a 
Londres” (11). M. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘“Sommet du 
Glacier de Schezemberg” is a beautiful bit of 
snow-painting. _ Mrs. Jopling gives us‘a dainty damsel 
concealing a note in her bosom, and’ appropriately 
christens it “Love’s Hiding-place” (84). Mr. J. 
W. North’s “English Landscape” (90) is a truthful 
Gelineation of a not very picturesque scene. It is 
perhaps hardly so successful as some of his smaller 
works. Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s ‘‘ Durham ” (104), with its 
ancient red roofs, with the smoke just clearing off, and 


showing a silvery glimpse of the Wear, the cathedral, and 


the castle, is a work of great crcellagce, Mr. J. W. B. 
Knight in “ Cornish Cottages,” Llanhearne Vale (105), 
shows considerable skill in his rendering of the rugged 
arden ground and rank vegetation. “ The Parting” 
(35), by Mr. P. R. Morris, shows all ‘the usual finished 
manipulation and poetic feeling. But why should the 
rutted road and the puddles reflecting the sky, which 
were so effective in former works, be repeated? “The 
Ancient Town of Winchelsea” (131), by, Mr. C. Lambert, 
is an admirable drawing, full of power, and evincing an 
Mr. Fairfax Murray’s notion 
of “Girlhood” (165) is not’ satisfactory. The damsel 
does not look healthy ; possibly she is esthetic. Lady 
Lindsay has two excellent drawings, “A Study at Verona 

(179) and “Roses” (180). Mr. John O’Connor’s 
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s ies in Tower” (1 are remarkable for their 
Re Mapa ‘ a as their artistic excellence. 
Mr. Fulleylove gives us a taste of his best quality 
in “The Baptistery, Siena” (257). Two drawings 
of high merit are contributed by Mr. F. Small- 
field, “Calypso Watching the Departure of Ulysses 
(227) and “Miss Macdonald” (260), In the pic- 
ture by Mr. B. Galofre, “ Aux Environs de 
tellamaro” (294) may be found a wonderful study 
of cloud and sky. Mr. E. Dantan in “L’Atelier de 
mon Pere” (8) shows much patience and great mani- 
pulative skill in rendering a somewhat uninteresting 
subject. Among other excellent drawings we may note 
“Pont de St. Peres, Port St. Nicholas, Paris” (12), by 
Mr. C. Lapostolet ; “La Marne 4 Chennevitres” (13), 
by Mr. F. De Mesgrigny ; and “ Retour du Marché aux 
Fleurs,” by Mr. N. Goeneutte. We may also call especial 
attention to “ Les Pigeons de St. Marc” (35), by Mr. G. 
Dubufe ; “ Christmas Roses” (74), by Mr. W. J. Muckley ; 
“ Still Waters” (79), by Mr. W. G. Addison ; “ Home 
Again” (81), by Mr. G. C. Kilburne ; “ Dragging her 
Anchor” (82), by Mr. E. Hayes ; and “A Bright After- 
noon, Coast of France” (144), by Mr. H. Moore. 

Mr. Millais’ “ Design for the Tracery of a Window” 
(319) is bold, striking, and original, as all his work is. 
The idea of the wings of the kissing angels forming the 
pointed arch is not only novel but forms an admirable 
suggestion for a little variation in Gothic as well as in 
other forms of architecture. The old Gothic architects 
introduced the human form but sparingly in their work, 
save in the matter of gurgoyles, and then it more often 
than not took the guise of caricature. Mr. Walter 
Crane’s “ Designs for Encaustic Tiles ” (302, 303, 304) 
will be highly appreciated, especially those treating of 
nursery rhymes. His “Goose Girl” (336), a cartoon for 
tapestry, is the very best work he has lately given us ; 
and his cartoon for nursery wall paper (334), embracing 
Queen of Hearts, Boy Blue, Bo-Peep, and Song of Six- 
pence is admirably adapted for its purpose. Mr. Burne 
Jones, whose work always partakes greatly of the decora- 
tive and conventional character, appears to special ad- 
vantage in the present collection. “Cupid’s Hunting 
Ground ” (327) is a work that will repay earnest attention. 
“The Sea Nymph” (326) and “The Wood Nymph” 
(328), though somewhat comic as pictures, do not pre- 
sent themselves in that light as mural decorations. This 
artist has no less than nineteen large contributions. 
These should all be carefully inspected. Never has the 
painter appeared to such advantage, and seldom has 
the public had such an opportunity of seeing in what 
direction his especial strength lay. Among other works 
that should by no means be overlooked, are “ Theology : 
Library of Charterhouse School” (320), by Mr. H. 
Holiday ; “‘ Mars and Venus” (330), by Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema ; “ Birth of Venus” (337), by Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond ; “‘Coloured Design for Mosaic in the House of 
Lords ” (369), by Mr. E. J. Poynter ; two bas-reliefs, by 
Mr. R. Caldecott ; “ Horse Fair in Brittany” (183) ; and 
“ Huntsmen and Hounds” (184) and “ Ariel,” &c. (188), 
by Mr. R. Doyle. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Dec. 31. 


The labours of the Porte, which had somewhat slackened 
during the interval which followed the cession of Dulcigno, 
have been again actively resumed, and much midnight oil 
is once more consumed at Yildiz Kiosk in frequent councils 
on the Greek Question, which are prolonged far into the 
morning. But these nightly deliberations have, as yet, borne 
no visible fruit, the spirit of the Government being much 
perplexed between the expediency of accepting the arbitra- 
tion plan and the prudence of declining it. Though dis- 
tasteful the proposal could hardly be rejected unconditionally, 
sponsored as it is by the French Government, which enjoys 
at present the special favour of the Sultan, and communi- 
cated through the medium of M. Tissot, who has already 
given proofs of his influence with the Sultan in inducing him 
by his friendly counsels to eliminate all asperity of tone 
from the last Turkish circular on the Greek claims. How- 
ever anxious the Porte may be to deserve well of its new 


friends, it is naturally unwilling to place itself in the hands 
of the same Powers who pronounced sentence on it at 
Berlin, and who have since declared the irrevocability of 
their decision. I f, however, the Porte were once assured of 
the impartiality of the Powers and of their sincere intention 
to deal honestly with its interests, the chief obstacle to the 
settlement of the Greek difference would be removed. And 
though the proposal of a Conference in which Turkey and 
Greece would be represented may still be advanced by the 
Porte, it will be made more with a view of prolonging the 
negotiations to a certain point at which the Turkish Govern- 
ment may consider it can adopt the suggestion of the Powers 
without loss of dignity. Whether the Greeks will be equally 
amenable to reason is another question ; at present they are 
more vehement in their opposition to the project of sub- 
mitting their claims to arbitration, since having obtained 
more than they expected by the Berlin award, they have 
nothing to gain and may lose a great deal by the reconsi- 
deration of the question. The supposed German proposal 
of substituting the island of Crete tor Epirus and Thessaly 
finds no favour with any of the parties concerned, and cer- 
tainly not with the Cretans themselves, who, under their 
present system of autonomous government, are far more 
free and independent than they would be as a dependency 
of Greece. In fact, the dutonomous form of government is 
growing into favour wherever it exists. Under it the Rou- 
melians are fast becoming reconciled to their severance from 
Bulgaria ; the Albanians are agitating for it, or, what comes 
to the same thing, are attempting to set it up for themselves, 
with or without the leave of the Turkish Government, while 
the Rayah Greeks, with the exception of those close to the 
frontier, would, if consulted, openly prefer autonomy under 
Turkish suzerainty to annexation to Greece. By way of 
arriving with more certainty at a peaceful solution of 
her difference with Greece, Turkey is vigorously pushing 
on her military preparations, as if she were determined to 
annihilate her diminutive foe. The training camp at the 
Dardanelles receives fresh levies every day, and some of 
the ironclads which generally hibernate in the smooth waters 
of the inner Horn have been exposed to the risks of winter 
voyages in the Archipelago carrying troops to swell the 
army under Mukhtar Pasha. The demand for army sur- 
geons gives a colour of earnestness to the preparations of the 
Seraskierate, and hints suggestively at the stern realities of 
war and the means of mitigating its horrors. Where the 
money for defraying the expenses of the armament is to 
come from is a question for the Sultan and Said to answer, 
and on that subject they have lately had a difference, and there 
was a rumour of Said’s resigning. The Sultan was short of 
cash, and Said was asked to provide £20,000 within a very 
short time. The Minister, of course, did not refuse, since 
Royalty in Turkey accepts no denial; but he respectfully 
submitted that were he to withdraw £20,000 from the 
Treasury for the Sultan’s private use, there would be very 
little of that week’s allowance to pay for military prepara- 
tions and feed the troops. Said had right on his side, and 
the Sultan grumblingly gave up the point, but revenged 
himself for his disappointment oe abusing Said all round 
respecting the management of the various questions which 
had cropped up during his tenure of office. 

For many summers past it Has been the custom to deluge 
the newspapers of the capital with letters complaining of the 
scarcity of water, and we looked for them about that time as 
naturally as we do for the big gooseberries in their own 
particular season; but few of us were prepared for the 
announcement, made only two days ago, that there was not 
more than forty-eight hours’ supply in the demds (or reser- 
voirs) of Belgrade for the ordinary consumption of Galata, 
Pera, and the villages on the northern shore of the 
Bosphorus. This in mid-winter is somewhat more than 
startling. The rich can still afford to buy drinking-water 
carried on pack-horses from distant springs, but for the poor 
the prospect is terrible, and the weather is bright, fine, and 
frosty, without any indication of coming rain. Snow gene- 
rally falls in January and February, but snow is the least 
useful form in which water can arrive in a city, however 
good it may be for the country. The dends are simply 
reservoirs constructed in the hills about the Forest of Bel- 
grade to impound the winter rainfall, which is conveyed 
from them by a conduit to Pera and the villages on the 
Bosphorus. They are notoriously insufficient for the pur- 
pose of supply, and numerous are the schemes which have 
been from time to time proposed for extending their number 
or supplementing them by supplies drawn from other 
sources ; but the Turks have a terrible objection to allow 
foreigners to interfere in the matter of water supply, and the 
Porte has no money for anything beyond the civil list and 
the army. The dends were constructed either by former 
Sultans or rich Sultanas, and presented to the public'much 
in the same way as pious Moslems in the country build a 
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fountain or pave a piece of public road for the good of their 
souls, when they feel that their lives are drawing to a 
close. Abdul Aziz, about two years before his death, 
commenced the construction of a new dend on the re- 
commendation of Mahmoud Nedim, who was then Grand 
Vizier; but whilst it was still in its early stage, Ismail 
Pasha, the ex-Khedive, wishing to rain Mahmoud, drew the 
Sultan’s attention to the fact that every sovereign who had 
built a dend, died immediately after its completion. The 
works were stopped at once, and no waterworks have since 
been undertaken. It is not very likely that the present 
timorous Sultan will peril his precious life, even for the sake 
of securing his future happiness, in a contest with the water 
Spirits, who are popularly supposed to resent the infringement 
on their liberty imposed by the dends, 

There were some doubts felt here, as well as elsewhere, as 
to whether Musurus Pasha would return to London after 
his last visit to Constantinople. His venerable age and the 
long years spent in the service of his country were reasons 
in favour of his being allowed to end his days in the peace- 
ful retirement of his Bosphorus villa. The Fates, however, 
or rather the Muses, willed ‘it otherwise. A near relative of 
his is an accomplished pianist, and, after a dinner-party at 
Yildiz Kiosk, at which she was a guest, she played for the 
Sultan. _ Hamid, who is a composer and a tolerably good 
player, is particularly sensitive to the influence of music ; he 
was so much enraptured with the exquisite performance of the 
fair musician that, like another monarch, he made a rash vow ; 
and although, like the daughter of Herodias,*she might have 
asked for the head of anyone, say, Veli Mehmet’s, for 
instance, she contented herself with a demand much more 
easily granted, and Musurus Pasha will this winter again 
have an opportunity of entertaining his London friends, whilst 
his son makes his déu¢ in the higher ranks of diplomacy 
as Minister at Rome. 













































THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
enemies 
“THE CUP” AT THE LYCEUM. 

Considerable interest attached to the production of Mr. 
Tennyson’s new tragedy at the Lyceum, for on two occasions 
before the Poet Laureate had essayed dramatic composition 
and had not added to his laurels. “ Queen Mary” was not 
a success, and “The Falcon” was a dismal failure ; but the 
poet perseveres, and as he has a manager like Mr. Irving to 
produce his pieces with all the lavish magnificence that 
money can command and every artistic brain in London at 
that manager’s service, he wins rapturous applause and 
kindly criticism, though it is very certain that any other 
author writing the same sort of drama would be treated after 
a different fashion. 

In “The Cup,” the Laureate’s new two-act tragedy at the 
Lyceum, he has not given an original plot. He has taken 
an old story out of Plutarch, and one, moreover, which has 
been made the basis of a play before, for an Italian dramatist, 
Montanelli, wrote a piece called “‘Camma™” on the same 
subject, in which Madame Ristori achieved a conspicuous 
success. The story is a simple and, it may be added, rather 
a repulsive one. Sinnatus is a tetrarch of Galatia, a 
province tributary to Rome. He has a beautiful wife, to 
whom he is much attached; and this lady has attracted 
the malign regard of Synorix, a former tetrarch, who 
was expelled on account of an ugly habit of intriguing 
with other men’s wives. Synorix contrives to meet Sin- 
nhatus out hunting, and is invited to his house, the 
latter only knowing him under a feigned name.  Sin- 
natus goes out, and Synorix tells Camma, his wife, that 
her husband is in danger on account of his plots against 
Rome, but that she can save him if she will come in the 
early dawn to the Temple of Artemis and plead for his life 
with Antonius the Roman general. She consents, and then 
Sinnatus comes in, and having found out who Synorix is, 
turns him out of the house, but lets him escape into the 
woods behind it, as the people are clamouring for his life. 
In the morning Synorix keeps the appointment at the 
Temple instead of Antonius, makes advances to Camma, 
who repels him with a dagger, which he wrests from her ; is 
then attacked by Sinnatus, who appears on the spot, and 
stabs him before his wife’s eyes, Camma flying into the 
Temple. Synorix then indulges in some declamation ex- 
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pressive of his hopes for the future, exults over his fallen 
foe, and, finally, when the Roman soldiers come in, he bids 
them bear the dead man away. In the second act we find 
Camma a priestess in the Temple of Artemis, while Synorix 
has been made Tetrarch, and has the audacity, as it seems, 
to sue for her hand. To the astonishment of her attendants, 


Camma accepts him, but only to poison him on the occasion 
of their solemn nuptials in the Temple, and with the double 


death the play comes to a very sombre conclusion. It is 
needless to say that as Mr. Tennyson is the writer, the 
blank verse is smooth and melodious ; that there is much 
beautiful imagery, and many a thought that could only have 


been given us bya poet. Here is a sample of the work, in 
which the keynote, the guilty passion of Synorix for Camma, 
is struck with a sure hand. He speaks of 

Vine, cypress, poplar, myrtle, bowering in 

The city where she dwells. She passed me 

Three years ago, when I was flying from 

My Tetrarchy to Rome. I almost touched her, 

A maiden slowly moving on to music 

Among her maidens to this temple. O Gods! 

She is my fate, else wherefore has my fate 

Brought me again to her own city? Married— 

Since married Sinnatus, the Tetrarch here. 

But if he be conspirator Rome will chain 

Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then 

When I shall have my Tetrarchy restored. 
There is a fine image, too, when Synorix warns Sinnatus of 
the power of Rome, which may serve also to show the 
reader how the poet has accomplished his task : 

My good Lord Sinnatus, 

I once was at the hunting of a lion. 

Roused by the clamour of the chase, he woke, 

Came to the front of the wood—his monarch mane 

Bristled about his quick ears, He stood there 

Staring upon the hunter. A score of dogs 

Gnawed at his ankles. At the last he felt 

The trouble of his feet, put forth one paw, 

Slew four and knew it not ; and so remained 

Staring upon the hunter. And thus Rome 

Will crush you if you wrestle with her. 

Thus, then, there is no doubt of the beauty of the poem, 
but the same praise cannot be awarded to “ The Cup” as a 
stage-play. The piece, as Dr. Holmes said of certain 
ideas, wants “ depolarising”—we must forget it is Tenny- 
son’s, and judge fairly how far he has shown himself a 
skilful playwright. True, it is a better piece than “ The 
Falcon,” which was not a play at all, but still it is unsatis- 
factory as a dramatic work intended for the stage, and not 
for the closet. Passing over the repulsive story, for such 
plots seem to find favour nowadays, both acts end with an 
anti-climax. In the first we have a good situation when 
Sinnatus falls, and there the act-drop should come down, but 
instead of that Synorix has a long soliloquy as to his inten- 
tions in the future, and so the situation is frittered away. 
Then, again, at the end of the second act Synorix dies con- 
vulsed with the poison. That is effective enough, but then 
directly afterwards Camma, too, dies from the same deadly 
draught in precisely the same way, and thus we have 
another anti-climax which weakens the impression made by 
the piece, and produces a sense of monotony. Whether or 
not the poet was consciously careless of dramatic effect it is 
impossible to say, but it is certain that “The Cup re 
dramatically weak, and while it advances Mr. Tennyson’s 
reputation as a poet, it shows that he has still something to 
learn as a dramatist. 

Mr. Irving gave an impressive picture of the fierce and 
amorous Synorix, but should be more careful of his elocu- 
tion, especially in the fine address to Artemis in the Temple, 
which was almost unintelligible. Miss Ellen Terry played 
with very natural and sympathetic art in the earlier scenes, 
and her “tender, solemn, proud, pathetic voice” rang out 
with great effect in the scene at the shrine, where she too 
calls on the goddess, but with a very different invocation to 
that of the Tetrarch, whose triumph is so soon to be ended. 
Mr. Terriss showed much sound art as Sinnatus, giving a 
very fresh and forcible interpretation of the character. But 
it is as a spectacle that the play will have the greatest 
success. Nothing could be more beautiful than the first 
scene outside the Temple with the snowy peaks in the 
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distance, while the interior of the shrine of Artemis was a 
magnificent set scene, with tall columns and the dim figure 
of the gigantic goddess looming at the further end of the 
vista. Messrs. Telbin, Hawés, Craven, and Cuthbert had 
jndeed excelled themselves, while accessories and dresses 


were alike admirable, and helped to complete a series of 


pictures which have never been excelled in artistic beauty on 
any stage. ‘“ The Cup” was warmly received, as also were 
those who acted in it, and Mr. Irving, at the conclusion, 
said he hoped it would not be by any means the last play he 
would produce by the same author. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


After a very brief recess, the musical season—or, to be 
more explicit, the concert season—has recommenced, Mr. 
John Boosey opening the new year with a morning ballad 
concert on Saturday, and Mr. S. Arthur Chappell resuming 
the Popular Concerts on Monday evening, with Madame 
Norman-Neruda as principal violinist, Mr. Eugene D’Albert 
as pianist, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti as assistant 
“strings,” and Mr. Arthur Oswald as vocalist. With one 
exception—Dvorak’s quartett in E flat, op. 51, heard here 
for the second time—the scheme was devoid of novelty, 
though sufficiently diversified and interesting to attract the 
wonted assembly of amateurs and professors. Young Mr. 
D’Albert—Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s pet Jrofégé—rapidly makes 
way with his audience. His talent is certainly remarkable, 


and if the very highest achievements are at present 


beyond his grasp, his promise is so great as only to 
render it a question of time for him to take his place 
in the front rank of contemporary executants. In Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor (the favourite 
one with the “ Chorale”), and also in Beethoven’s piano- 
forte trio in D, op. 70, the facility and power of the 
young virtuoso were alike conspicuous; his performance 
was immensely popular ; and in accordance with a custom 
which obtains here —unwisely as many consider — Mr. 
D’Albert accepted the ezcore for his solo and substituted 
another piece. Jt is time that Mr. Chappell, who has done 
so much already for music, should abolish the excore from 
the entertainments over which he presides. Madame Nor- 
man-Neruda was also tempted into giving two solos for one. 
This reminds us of the African magician’s cry of “new 
lamps for old ones!” An artistis surely sufficiently gratified 
by the applause of his listeners, without paying for that 
applause with a second piece. Dvorak’s quartett is, perhaps, 
scarcely upon a par with his sestett—which at a bound made 
the Bohemian composer famous in England—but it is a 


highly original and interesting composition, and will assuredly - 


enhance its author’s reputation. Mr. Oswald, a young bari- 
tone with a clear, resonant voice, and a_ well-cultivated 
method, sang airs by Buononcini and Gounod with thorough 
good taste, and to the entire satisfaction of all present. 
Next Monday Mdlle. Marie Krebs is to be the pianist, 
and before long the annual visit of Herr Joachim may be 
expected. 

The constitution of the Philharmonic Society’s directorate 
for the ensuing season includes Messrs. Francesco Berger, 
Chas. E. Stephens, John Thomas, T. H. Wright, George 
Mount, and W. G. Cusins amongst the necessary seven. 
Mr. W. G. Cusins retains his post as conductor, the services 
of Herr Brahms havirg been found unattainable. The weak 
part of the scheme will be evident to those accustomed to 
read between the lines ; but perhaps it is just as well to 
“wait and see,” instead of going in for useless prophecy. 

The projected representations of Herr Wagner's “ Nibel- 
ungen-ring ” tetralogy, will not come off at the Berlin Royal 
Opera Honse, owing to a disagreement between the author 
and Intendant von Hiilsen, but will be given instead at the 
Victoria Theater in May next. Wagner wanted to appoint 
his own conductor, Herr Niemann, in place of the official 
chef @orchestre, and the Emperor being referred to at once 
placed his veto upon such a procedure. Hence this trans- 
ference. 

Mr. Charles Hallé gives his last (for the present) per- 
formance of Berlioz’s “ Faust” to night. It is to be hoped 
that not many weeks may elapse before the “ Enfance du 
Christ” is heard at St. James’s Hall beneath the ddé/on 
of the same admirable conductor. Speaking of Berlioz 
reminds me to say that there is some talk of the Philharmonic 
Society performing his “ Romeo and Juliette” symphony. 
Though where the choir is to come from has not yet been 
stated. DESMOND L, RYAN. 
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INDIA AS IT IS. 


India in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., C.1.E.,. 
D.C.L, London: John Murray. 


[First Noricr.] 


It was a thousand pities that Sir Richard Temple gave 
up the Governorship of Bombay, and in the pursuit of a 
most honourable ambition sought an opportunity of 
serving England at home as he had for thirty years 
served her in her great Eastern Empire. It was a 
thousand pities more that he failed to secure a seat. We 
can picture to ourselves the fussy and crude pretentious- 
ness of Sir George Campbell, the ignorant omniscience 
of Mr. Grant Duff, the agreeable superficiality of Lord 
Hartington, crumbling away before the perfect know- 
ledge and the clear statements of one who is not only an 
orator of almost the first rank, but a statesman of un- 
equalled experience of India. He has been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, like Sir G. Campbell, but he has 
also been Finance Minister of India and Governor of 
Bombay. We hope one day to see him “ Yarim- 
Padishah,” as the Turcomans call Kaufmann; and 
when that day comes India will be governed by 
one of the few men who is almost equally familiar 
with the wants and the capacity of nearly every province 
and district from personal knowledge. For Sir Richard, 
who left Bombay while so deep seated in the popular 


"regard ‘that not merely Europeans but Parsees and 


Marathas and the very fishermen of the coast have sub- 
scribed to erect a statue of him, has been everywhere and 
seen everything with his own eyes. As he tells us, the 
demands of public duty have compelled him “to visit 
every part of the Indian Empire from Thibet to Ceylon, 
from the Khyber Pass to the frontier of Ava, from the 
valley of Assam to the city of Candahar,” and it has been 
his “fate to serve in the three Presidencies of Bengal,. 
Madras, and Bombay, and in every province of the 
empire with one exception ; to be brought in contact 
with the Native States and the North-west frontier, and 
to be employed, in some capacity or other, under all 
the departments of the State.” He was selected for 
his evident ability as private secretary to Sir John, 
afterwards Lord Lawrence, and we are bound to 
say that he is a better representative of what that 
great man’s policy was when Lawrence was in his 
vigorous prime than those who now affect to follow the 
ex-Governor General when timidity had increased with 
years, and he had ceased to weigh the force of external 
circumstances. Sir Richard represents the very best type 
of an Indian ruler. As Lord Beaconsfield quaintly put 
it of Temple’s predecessors in one of his early speeches « 
“riding on elephants, surrounded by slaves, he was 
always dreaming of quarter sessions.” Careful to measure 
the influence of events, he was anxious only for one 
thing beside doing his duty, and that was, to earn the 
judicious applause of those country gentlemen at home 
who are the backbone of the solid and enduring opinion 
of the country. The man who has all this knowledge 
and power of mind is yet comparatively young, and his 
vigour waxes instead of waning. He went up to Can- 
dahar as the ride of a day or two, when the journey took 
most travellers a month. He did seventy odd miles one 
day before dinner across the desert, over which he sub- 
sequently directed the construction of a railway, and he 
broke down his aides-de-camp and escort on more than 
one occasion. Such energy of brain and body must not 
be lost to his country, which will see in Sir Richard 
Temple a proof that the good old blood of England can 
hold its own yet in the race of men and mind. 

It has often been said, and very truly, that there 
existed no one book which could be placed in the hands 
of a young official or a traveller going to India—a griffin 
ignorant of the meaning of “peg,” and deeming a 
chuprassie perhaps something good to eat—which would 
really tell him what he wanted to know both about the 
country and the people. Here is such a book, and 
something more. It isa vade me.um for the statesman, 
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the journalist, the politician. The outgrowth of a 
lifetime’s work is heré ; the mature conclusions of a man 
who is not apt to make mistakes, and who has had and 
used opportunities given to but few. We cannot pretend 
to give even a general idea of the work to-day—that 
must be left for another week. Wecan but say into what 
divisions it is arranged. We are led not insensibly but 
delightedly on from gay to grave, from beauty in nature 
and art to the people of the congeries of kingdoms 
which lie between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin 
and Dundra Head, and which constitute the storied land 
called Hindostan. When we have read of marble rocks 
and murmuring waters, of rock-cut temples and domed 
mosques, we are told first of the European classes, then 
of the native states, the material progress of the natives, 
and their mental and moral advancement. From this 
we are led on to the causes of the improvement that is 
noticed—education and religion. Hence by a natural 
transition we come to the domain of Law and Legisla- 
tion, with its appendix of Crime, Police, and Prisons. 
In due course we have a chapter, especially interesting 
at this moment, on Land Tax and ‘Tenures, and Revenues 
follow in the order of discussion. Then comes repro- 
ductive expenditure under the various headings of Canals 
and Irrigation, Railways and Electric Telegraphs, Roads 
and Embankments. The produce of the realms we hold 
in trust are then treated, whether natural, agricultural, or 
industrial, and commerce is traced from its real sources, 
A chapter on Public Health is followed by one on 
Famine, that ever looming cloud on the Indian horizon. 
Learned research, physical science, wild animals and the 
means to take or kill them, the navy and the army, the 
foreign relations, and the finance of India, are all treated 


of plainly, practically, and elaborately ; and a chapter of 


Statistics, with a general summing up, complete a work 
which is a marvel at once of industry and of elegance in 


style. We shall have something to say next week of 


some of the most striking and important sections of the 
volume and of the lessons contained in them. ‘To-day 
we must be content with saying that any one who has a 
young friend about to start on an Indian career, civil or 
military, will do well to see that his outfit contains a copy 
of “India in 1880,” which will, if read, marked, learnt, 
and inwardly digested on the voyage, prove to him in the 
long run better worth having than another gift of fifty 
times the cost of this work, and place him far ahead 
in knowledge of the country of many who have passed 
half a lifetime there, and will arm him against many 
dangers and many attempts to mislead. 


MR. PROCTOR’S ASTRONOMICAL ESSAYS. 


The Poetry of Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor, Author of 


‘*The Borderland of Science,” ‘‘ Science Byways,” &c. &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

On the title-page of this volume, Mr. R. A. Proctor 
gives a lengthened description of its contents, as “a 
series of familiar essays on the heavenly bodies, regarded 
less in their strictly scientific aspect than as suggesting 
thoughts respecting infinities of time and space, of 
variety, of vitality, and of development.” There is 
something quaint and old-fashioned in this elaborately 
detailed sub-title, but it conveys an accurate account of 
the book in the briefest possible way. When we further 
state that the dozen papers of which the work is com- 
posed are reprinted, with additions, from several of the 
popular monthly magazines, we have given a fair general 
account of its contents. How Mr. Proctor came to call 
the collection “ The /vetry of Astronomy,” except upon 
the Jucus a non lucendo principle, we cannot conceive, for 
with the exception of a few lines from Homer, Milton, 
Byron, Tennyson, and Wendell Holmes, there is nothing 
in the volume that has the most remote resemblance to 
poetry. The preface may, perhaps, be regarded as an 
apologia for the title, and it certainly makes the nearest 
approach to poetry that the author has achieved. We 
agree with Mr. Proctor that “‘ our Galileos, Keplers, and 
Newtons, our Priestleys, Faradays, and Tyndalls have 
been moved in no small degree by poetic instincts, and 
that their best scientific work has owed as much to their 


imagination as to their reasoning and 


r perceptive 
oo. ties.” hag = we also find “abundant 
evidence in the works, especially of modern poets, 
that the truths of science are even ais impressive than 
the more direct and obvious teachings of nature.” It. 
may be that Mr. Proctor is right in asserting that he has 
“not been deterred by scientific scruples from presenting 
the poetic aspect of recent astronomical discoveries ; 


but, at the same time, it must be said that he has failed, - 


from some cause or other, to present this “ poetic aspect.” 
As a popular writer on astronomical science, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Proctor occupies a prominent, if 
not the foremost, position among contemporary English- 
men. He is remarkably industrious, thoroughly con- 
versant with all the controversies bearing on the branch 
of science to which he specially devotes himself, is 
intimately acquainted with the history of astronomical 
discovery and speculation down to the present day, and 
he displays a high degree of intelligence in dealing with 
the great and difficult subjects on which he writes. But, 
on the other hand, he is markedly deficient in imaginative 
ower, and is rarely impressive. ‘The complexity and 


intricacy of the problems with which he deals are more 
prominently brought before the reader than the results of 
astronomical discovery, and we are afraid that the study 


of his essays will do little towards enhancing “ our con- 
ceptions of the glory and splendour of the universe.” 
He is an assiduous, intelligent, literary workman in an 
important and difficult department of science. More, we 
fear, cannot justly be said of him. 

The questions discussed in the twelve papers which 
form the contents of this volume are of a highly interest- 
ing character. It would be impossible for us here to go 
over in detail the several papers in this volume, and we 
propose to select the essay on “‘ The Planet of War” as 
a very favourable example. Beginning with the remark 
that “the planet which has for its symbol the spear and 
shield of the old Assyrian warmen, approached in 
October 1877 one of those points of its epicyclic orbit 
about the earth where it is at its nearest to us,” we go on 
to read that “he w// shine in August and September of 
the present year (1877),” more splendidly than he did im 
the early part of the Crimean war, when the spirit of 


Maud 
Pointed to Mars 
As he glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast.’ 


There is evidently an error here, at least in the construc- 
tion, for the “ will” we have italicised must be wrong, 
as August and September precede October, when the 

lanet actually “approached” one of those points when 
it is at its nearest tous. But this isa small affair. A 
little further on we read :— 


The Greeks called Mars the fiery planet; the Hebrews gave it 
a name signifying ‘‘enkindled ;” the Indians called it Augaraka,. 
or burning charcoal, and sometimes Lohitanga, or the red orb. 
Ruddy stars also were compared with Mars, as the chief of all the 
ruddy stars, so that the name Antares, given to the star which 
glows like a fiery coal in the heart of the Scorpion, signifies that 
in ruddiness that star is a rival of Mars or Ares. 


Then, referring to ‘‘ The Observations of Bel,” a treatise 
in sixty books, which belonged formerly to the public 
library of Nineveh, and has recently been brought to 
light, we read that “ Its date cannot be later than seven- 
teen centuries before our era, and the observations re- 
corded in it extend over more than 500 years, so that 
the earliest bore date about 2540 B.c.” From this 
work— 

We find that even at the remotest time to which these records 
relate, that is, more than 2,500 years before our era, the planet 
Mars presided (as a deity) over the third day of the week, the other 
planets ruling the days in the order indicated by the present nomen- 
clature, the Sun presiding over Sunday, the Moon over Monday, 
Mars over Tuesday (or Mardi), Mercury over Wednesday (or Mer- 
credi), Jupiter over Thursday (or Jeudi, Jove’s day), Venus over 
Friday (or Vendredi), and Saturn, the gloomiest and most malig- 
nant, but also the most powerful of the planetary deities, over 
Saturday, the Sabbath day, when, owing to his evil influence, no 
work could safely be undertaken. ) 


Passing over Mr. Proctor’s remarks on astrology and 


his account of “A recent short but sharp terrestrial 
war over the lands and seas of Mars,” together with his 
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references to Whewellite and Brewsterian theories regard- 
ing this planet, we come to the following sentences :— 
- ‘We cannot tell what the nature of the soil of Mars may be, but its 
ae ruddy tinge—so well marked that, though the tel 

ws an almost equal part of the surface to be greenish in hue, the 
red prevails, giving to the planet, as seen by the naked eye, its 
obvious red colour—seems to show that it resembles the red sand- 
stone of our own earth. This, we know, is one of the older geological 
formations, and if we could safely compare terrestrial with Martian 
geology, or, let us say, geology with areology, we might almost be 
tempted to find inthe present prevalence of a tint belonging to one 
of the earlier of our terrestrial formations an argument in favour of 
the theory that Mars passed through fewer stages of development 
during its life-bearing condition than our earth, and that thus the 
later formations of our earth’s surface are wanting in the surface of 
Mars. This reasoning would not be safe, however; it implies a 
resemblance - details which is unlikely, the observed oo in nature 
seeming, so far as we can judge, to be similarity in generals, variety 
in details. 7 

We have quoted enough to enable the reader to judge 
the style and nature of Mr. Proctor’s work, and may 
merely add that he considers the evidence against the 
fitness of Mars to support the higher forms of life to be 
overwhelmingly strong. ‘ Living in Dread and Terror,” 
which is the heading of the following paper, deals with 
the two moons of the War planet, and is very interesting. 
So, in an equal degree, is the paper entitled, “A New 
Crater in the Moon,” which refers to the recent discovery 
by Dr. Klein, of Koln. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


The Classical Poetry of the Fapanese. By Basil Hall Cham- 

berlain. London: Triibner and Co. : 

Mr. Chamberlain’s book is one of the most interesting 
that could be offered to a student of literature just now. 
At a time when Japan has exercised an influence over 
England almost sufficiently great to rival the influence 
exercised in earlier times by China over Japan the 
means of obtaining some knowledge of Japanese poetry 
will be eagerly welcomed. We all know, or pretend to 
know, everything that is to be known about the art of 
Japan, about its ceramics and fans and pictures and 
bronzes. But with its literature we cannot venture to 
claim so extensive an acquaintance. Everyone who can 
buy a Japanese fan or tea-cup may set up as an enthu- 
siastic critic of the very precious productions of the 
country of which he knows nothing. But of the literature 
he can say little. ‘There he must happily hold his peace, 
for unless he takes the trouble to learn Japanese, he has 
nothing to go upon but a translation of a Japanese novel 
and Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan,” which, delightful 
though they are, do not represent a literature. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, however, changed all this. The 
thirsty student, who longs to quench his drought at the 
Japanese Helicon, need no longer think, with trembling, 
of the countless weird characters and appalling combina- 
tions thereof which must be mastered before he can 
hope to read the songs of old Japan in their original 
speech. Mr. Chamberlain’s volume will give him all 
he wants. Just as the student of Persian poetry need 
not learn the speech of Jamshid, in order to share 
with Omar Khayyam “A Book of Verses under- 
neath the Bough,” or sigh with Jami over the loves of 
Joseph and Zulaikha, or wander in his eternal rose- 
garden with Sadi, or follow the fortunes of Alexander 
with Nizami, so the would-be climber of the Japanese 
Parnassus can now accomplish his desire without aban- 
doning his mother tongue. 

The variety of Mr. Chamberlain’s volume is one of its 
chief charms. Here we have sweet and tender ballads 
that bear occasionally a curious resemblance to the 
melancholy beauty of Uhland; then again there are courtly 
904 such as would not be unworthy of the famous 

leiad, of whom Ronsard was master and chief ; elegies 
as perfect as the heart-songs of Mimnermus ; short stanzas 
as fair as the flowers of the Greek anthology ; and love- 
songs that recall the simple loveliness of English ballad 
minstrelsy. Then there are plays, too; strange and 
quaint specimens of the dramatic mood at once curiously 
new and yet not wholly unfamiliar. There is a comedy 
that would not have been unworthy of the later Latin 


stage, and which a well have moved the laughter of 
the audiences to whom the adventures of M. Pathelin 
and the comedy of Remy Belleau were addressed, and 
a sort of mystic drama, whose name and central purpose 
are fantastically suggestive ofa famous drama of Calderon’s. 
The reader, therefore, who approaches Mr. Chamberlain’s 
book is not likely to be disappointed by lack of matter. 
Some of the anonymous poems are as lovely as those 
precious things that lie in the Greek anthology with the 
word ddéororov writ over them :— 
He comes not! ’tis in vain I wait; 
The crane’s wild cry strikes on mine ear, 
The tempest howls, the hour is late, 
Dark is the raven night and drear : 
And, as I thus stand sighing, 
The snowflakes round me flying 
Light on my sleeve, and freeze it crisp and clear. 
Sure ’tis too late! He cannot come ; 
Yet trust I still that we may meet, 
As sailors rowing gaily home 
Trust in their ship so safe and fleet. 
The waking hours conceal him, 
Oh! may my dreams reveal him, 
Filling the long, long night with converse sweet. 


The section which deals with the Japanese drama gives 
some remarkable examples of the plays which delight a 
Japanese audience. A sketch of the play called “ Life 
is a dream,” will show how nearly it resembles Calderon’s 
play, not only in name. The play opens with the 
entrance of the pilgrim Rosei, who presents the purpose, 
as it were, of the play in the four lines which he utters 
on entering :— 

Lost in this pathless world of woe, 
Where nothing is, but only seems, 


How may the weary pilgrim know 
His waking moments from his dreams ? 


Rosei is weary of his wasted life, and is seeking, like a 
follower of Epicurus, after the supreme good which he 
hopes to find by visiting a famous priest of Buddha. On 
his way he stops at a village where there is a magic 
pillow. He lays his head.upon it, and at once falls into 
a dream with which the action of the play immediately 
concerns itself. A messenger comes from the emperor 
of the land of Ibara to tell Rosei that he will resign in 
favour of the pilgrim. Rosei accepts the offer, and for 
fifty years passes a princely life of ever-changing pleasures 
in a wonderful palace :— 
For ne’er in those old vasty halls imperial, 
Bathed in the moonbeams bright, 


Or where the dragon soars on clouds ethereal 
Was aught like this to entrance the sight. 


But the angel of death, who may not be denied even 
in the audience-chamber of a king, haunts the mind of 
Rosei, and he drinks of an elixir which is said to confer 
the gift of a thousand years of life. But in the middle 
of his joy he awakes to find that all was a dream— 
that those sweet maids “in queenly garb singing soft 
melodies” were “but the zephyr rustling through the 
trees,” and the “vast halls of royal wealth and pride” 
were “naught but the inn where I did turn aside”; 
while his reign of fifty years is 


One hour of dreams, 
While in the pot a mess of millet steams, 


a phrase which has become proverbial in Japan. The 
chorus observes that he who ponders well es 

Will find all life the self-same story tell— 

That when death comes a century of bliss 

Fades like a dream ; that ’tis in naught but this 

Must end the monarch’s fifty years of state, 

Age long drawn out; the ambition to be great, 

And all that brilliant, all that joyous seems, 

For there is naught on earth but fading dreams. 
Rosei appeals to the precious Triad, consisting of the 
founder of Buddhism, the law, and the priesthood, and 
the play ends while the chorus exclaims, 

‘‘ Life is a dream” is what the pilgrim learns, 

Nor asks for more, but straightway home returns. 
That the Japanese have a keen taste for comedy as well 
may be found by a study of the comedy called “ Abstrac- 
tion,” which is full of a simple fun that would have 
delighted the audiences of early French comedies. 
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excuse for giving his translations a metrical form. The 
self the completst excuse for hit wong in preference 
tself the completest excuse : 

to plain saps my Ro 7 although, of course, ves no 
idea of the curious laws of Japanese prosody. Perhaps 
he would have given his work a greater scholarly value 
if he had given a literal prose version as well as his 
charming poetical renderings. Had this been done, the 
book would certainly have been of increased value to 
actual students of the Japanese language, to whose early 
efforts at mastering the Japanese tongue a aL 
paraphrase can give but a limited assistance. But Mr. 
Chamberlain’s chief aim was to make purely English 
readers familiar with some of the choicest flowers of 
Japanese song, and he has woven his wreath from the 
“collection of a myriad leaves” into sweet and musical 
English verse. ‘The highest praise that can be given to 
a translation is that it may be said to read as if it was an 
original work in the language into which it is translated, 
and this may most truly be said of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
work, It is not unworthy to take a place by the side of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” and higher praise 
could not be given to it. 


- Mr. Chamberlain has little need to put forward any 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Music and Musicians: Essays and Criticisms by Robert 
Schumann. ‘Translated, Edited, and Annotated by Fanny 
Raymond Ritter. Second Series. London: William Reeves. 

Those whose hearts leap at the name of Robert 

Schumann have here a treasury of great wealth ; for they 
will find, in a very useful form of musical progression, the 
critical opinions of this popular man on music, com- 
posers, and performers, of equal value to the musician 
and the amateur. He is a German of the Germans, and 
appears to have little idea of the music of any country 
that does not exhibit more or less a flavour of the Ger- 
man school.. He is hard upon the Italians, not at all 
times over head and ears in love with either Haydn or 
Mozart, but on his knees as a constant worshipper of 
Handel, Bach, and Beethoven. Beethoven is his “pyx,” 
every one is brought to that standard for trial. He 
laments the comparative absence of German opera, and 
he says what is so true of every attempt at this high form 
of composition, “a young composer who thinks of 
writing for the stage for the first time generally places 
two objects before him—to display all the resources of 
his art and talent, and to please and produce effect. The 
former is often the rock on which the latter becomes 
wrecked. How much of what one has learned, what one 
can do, must be denied, thrown away, if the kindling and 
enlivening of the public demands it.” He endeavours to 
show that in all attempts at grandeur simplicity, especially 
with regard to vocalisation, must never be lost sight of. 
** An opera is no small undertaking. Place one of the 
best musicians on the stage, he will err in a hundred 
points ; he must not give too much, the voices must 
rest, the orchestra must have its pauses. The mere 
economy, the propriety of the stage, how much con- 
sideration and experience they demand. Before the 
musician can dare to shine, the theatrical director must 
be satisfied. How much fine music must often 
be sacrificed because the composer forgets the stage 
in the music he writes for it.” With such senti- 
ments we regret his almost entire omission of the 
works of Meyerbeer, whose gigantic talent lifted opera 
into the grand atmosphere which Schumann so much 
desiderates. He thinks Auber thin and wiry, which is 
scarcely exact, for Auber’s music is some of it grand and 
noble in breadth and always graceful and sparkling. He 
revels in Felix Mendelssohn, “to whom accident gave 
the right name at baptism,” and whom he regards as a 
‘brilliant star in the heaven of art.” In an elaborate 
criticism of the “Italian Symphony” he says the begin- 
ning was written during Mendelssohn’s residence in 
Rome. “ It is well to know this in order to judge of its 
quite peculiar character.” “When the master found 
among his papers the melodies he had formerly written 
when in fair Italy, lovely reminiscences must have played 


round his fancy, until, intentionally or unintentionally, 
this tender tone-picture arose.” “Every page of the 
score proves how well Mendelssohn understands how to 
return to his former ideas, how finely he ornaments a 
return to the theme, how rich or interesting he can 
render his details, without overloading them or making a 
lay of pedantic learning.” Of Spohr he remar 
“Who can say anything in his praise that has not been 
already said?” “Let us follow him, whether in art or 
life, in all his endeavours. The industry to which every 
line in the score testifies is almost touching. May he 
among our other great German masters ever be to us a 
shining example!” Of Berlioz he says, “We have 
always said that in this Frenchman’s brain the flame of 
genius. burns,” but it was scarcely kind to add_ that 
Auber writes with a feather 2 /a Scribe—Berlioz with the 
club of Polyphemus. Ferdinand Hiller is invested with 
great praise. Amidst an elaborate criticism of his music, 
we find “ Italy, that so often sends our youths back to us 
with all their views changed, has only added more grace 
and softness to Hiller’s music, without robbing him of 
his German strength. It cannot be sufficiently praised.” 
He gives very great encouragement to all young writers to 
work at great things, and not to dissipate their strength on 
trifles. “‘ We must award our truest respect to all who strive 
towards an earnest goal. Though the artist who labours for 
the Church is forced to move within the severest musical 
forms, and to deny himself the applause of the masses, 
his self-denial is repaid by a hundred other advantages. 
He who is able to build churches finds the construction 
of houses an easy thing ; and he who has accomplished 
an oratorio will be able to A/ay with other forms.” He 
speaks of Lachner as “indisputably the most talented 
and learned of all South German composers ;” of Dr, 
Bennett’s overture, “‘ The Naiads,” as “a charming, richly, 
and nobly executed picture,” and of himself as “ this 
most musical of all Englishmen ;” and gives unqualified 
praise to the works of Moscheles. 

Passing from the highest orchestral forms, the major 
part of the volume is devoted to pianoforte composers 
and music from the concertos to the Z¢udes. His opinions 
of Herz must be read to be appreciated. ‘They are very ° 
sparkling, very satirical, very patronising, and very funny. 
While he allows the wonderful execution and playi 
power generally of Thalberg, he smiles at his composi- 
tions, and wonders why so accomplished and perfect a 
pianist is so incapable of writing for his own instrument. 
But he regards the compositions of Herz and Thalberg 
as not without their utility, “convinced that where a 
player has mastered Herz’s bravura pieces, he will be able 
to play a Beethoven sonata more easily and freely ; and 
so we advise our scholars to practise—very seldom and 
at the right moment—difficult Herz music.” Kalk- 
brenner he regards “as one of the most masterly piano- 
forte composers for hand and finger.” Of Chopin the 
critic can scarcely speak in sufficient praise. There must, 
however, have been the favouritism of personal feelin 
when he writes, “time may yet produce countless an 
noble things, but never again a Schubert!” More just 
is his opinion of Stephen Heller, whose exquisite Studies 
have given such universal pleasure, and of whose rich 
and suggestive works Schumann truly observes, “‘ More 
economical composers would have constructed whole 
concertos and sonatas from some of the fundamental 
thoughts of these tudes ; our composer prefers merely to 
use them as sketches and suggestions ; his overweening 
humour will have it so, but even the outline is welcome.” 

One of the most generally interesting portions of this 
book will be [found in the section “ £fudes, arranged 
according to their aims.” The accomplished musician, 
the student, and the amateur will find here an extensive 
repertoire of the best studies for the pianoforte, accom- 
panied by lively criticisms and kindly advice. The work 
is indeed valuable, as giving the opinions of a thoroughly 
competent critic, who is most generous towards his 
coadjutors, ina sparkling and readable form. That he 
does his spiriting gently will be seen by the following 
anecdote, which forms a criticism of Kalliwoda :— 


I never laughed so much as lately in a company of musicians, 
most of them well-known vir/uosos, when a merry one among them 
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posed to exchange parts in a triple concerto, so that the violinist 
should play the pianoforte, the pianist the violoncello ; an unlucky 
flute was there also. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
comicality of this scene, or to relate how laughably excellent 
gm struggled with instruments to which they were unaccustomed. 
t was killing—the flute above all, whose player could scarcely 
blow for convulsive laughter. The amiable Kalliwoda reminds me 
of this occurrence. He is a master on the violin, but will compose 
for the pianoforte, of which he is no master. Though on the latter 
instrument he does not make so comical an effect as either member 
of the above-mentioned trefoil, yet he pleases me best on the violin; 
and, besides, our time does not overflow with good violin composi- 
tions. May he henceforth remember this ! 


NOVELS. 
A Confidential Agent, By James Payn. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Payn’s new novel is a story of circumstance, In 
plan it is excessively ingenious—more ingenious, perhaps, 
than compact—in consequence of which the final ex- 
planations take up somewhat more of the reader’s time 
and attention than he cares to give at the close of a story. 
In nothing is the skill of the French constructive novelists 
more patent than in the brevity and neatness of what 
painters call the. “clearing up.” Mr. Payn, however, 
would probably resent a comparison of French work- 
manship with his own, for he writes of persons and things 
Gallic with a thoroughgoing and hearty prejudice which 
is refreshing—we had nearly written delightful—in these 
days of almost unhealthy liberality and tolerance. Few 
writers besides himself in the present year of grace, we 
Imagine, would draw the unoffending Frenchman as the 
half monkey, half dancing-master so familiar in the 
British caricatures of two generations ago. The plot of 
“The Confidential Agent” is, however, the great thing ; 
and a very good plot itis. Of several sets of persons 
who want a certain diamond necklace, of the value of 
425,000, the most ingenious reader will be puzzled to 
guess who it is who has stolen it, nor shall we spoil 
his pleasure by aiding his conjectures. A gambling 
captain, a grasping and unscrupulous woman of fashion 
(whose ugliness is described with a gusto which we 
should have considered quite peculiar to the lady novelist), 
and the hero, who has been known to talk a little mild 
socialism on the matter of the distribution of property, 
come almost equally under suspicion. The pathetic 
passages of the book are very touching, the melodramatic 
really thrilling, and the ultimate discovery with respect to 
the diamonds is a capital comic surprise. 


Social Sinners. By Hawley Smart. Chapman and Hall. 


The feminine interests of flirtations, dances, and helio- 
trope costumes is seasoned, in Hawley Smart’s latest 
novel, with a little of the masculine salt of cricket, clubs, 
and turf-talk. The latter element is mild, however. 
How much, indeed, ladylike feeling predominates may 
be gathered from the fact that on the verge of midnight, 
in the smoking-room of the Z/eatine, men about town 
tell each other of one of their number who died in India 
with “a sunny, blood-bedabbled ringlet in his fingers.” 
When we add that the principal she-villain of the story 
Is a young lady who works a dark revenge against the 
man who has forgotten his engagement to perform with 
her what the author (showing the same tendency to a 
redundancy of the letter ¢ in “blonde cendré” hair, a 
male “ employée,” a “ chaperone,” &c.) calls a “ galope,” 
enough will have been said to show that “ Social Sinners” 
appeals, wisely enough, to the novel-reading public par 
excellence—the public of girls. Uncle George Latimer’s 
will is the beginning of troubles in the Riversley family, 
for it bestows a handsome fortune upon one Frederick 
(who has disappeared from the London world under a 
cloud of considerable blackness), with a contingent re- 
version to his cousin Arthur, if the scapegrace should 
not return to civilisation within seven years. As nothing 
is heard of Frederick, in spite of a chronic advertisement 
in the Zimes, Arthur not unnaturally considers himself as 
the heir, and gets into debt accordingly. ‘The ultimate 
arrival of a couple of Frederick Riversleys at the 
solicitor’s office is a good incident somewhat wasted, for 
such ‘interest as it excites in the reader’s ‘mind is very 
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quickly put an end to by an anti-climax. The false 
claimant, however, plays an important part as the first 
and real husband of the woman to whom the rightful 
heir believes himself to be married. The latter gentle- 
man is so disagreeable a scapegrace that his tragical 
death in a scuffle in the lady’s drawing-room, at the 
hands of the wrongful claimant, is no matter for affliction 
to anyone in the book. Arthur’s father succeeds to the 
property, and his son is therefore reinstated in his posi- 
tion as inheritor. Meantime, the matrimonial fortunes 
of a beauty, Miss Clothele, and of Arthur’s sister Maude, 
are complicated by the machinations of the melodramatic 
young woman who was forgotten in the “galope.” All, 
however, is well, the weddings being Pere by her 
wiles only long enough to fill the third volume comfort- 
ably, and arranged exactly in time to bring it to a cheer- 
ful conclusion. 


'Twixt Friend and Foe. By M. A. Wackerbarth, Remington 

and Co. 

This story is written in English—in real English, which, 
after our late experiences, is a fact so noteworthy that we 
must be excused for mentioning it first. It’is also’a 
highly dramatic, well-constructed, and healthy tale, full 
of incidents, characters, intrigue, and improbabilities of 
the good old kind. The time is that of the Indian 
Mutiny ; the scene varies from the jungle and Jamaica to 
the country house which is the abode of the Monktons, 
an affectionate and united family of tolerably good 
lineage. The gentle old mother has two sons, Sir Percy 
Monkton, and Reginald (who is away at the storming of 
Delhi), a pretty niece Stella, and a schoo!boy grandson 
Ivo. Sir Percy is engaged to Gertrude Mortimer, a 
neighbour, and Stella has become secretly bound to Ger- 
trude’s brother Arthur, in spite of the fact that the absent 
Reginald loves her and had, before his departure, half 
won the promise of her hand. Delhi is taken when the 
story opens, and the absent hero is expected home with 
general joy, but with some trepidation by the fickle 
though honest and truthful Stella. Reginald, meantime, 
has had strange adventures. His life is saved in the 
jungle by a private, who, before he sacrifices his own 
life, reveals himself as Eugene Vere, an old schoolfellow 
of Reginald’s, whose whole career had been blighted by 
his supposed theft of a fifty-pound note at school. He 
assures his officer of his innocence, and binds him to 
avenge his wrongs upon a certain Arthur Fulmort, who 
had been seen to put the banknote into Eugene’s desk. 
Reginald will not take an oath of vengeance, because his 
word is a bond, but he pledges his honour to find the culprit 
and to “ make him repent.” Eugene had loved a certain 
Ida, and Reginald is to find her also, to inform her of her 
lover’s death, and to clear hismemory from stain in her eyes. 
The treacherous Arthur Fulmort is no other than Arthur 
Mortimer, the discovery of which identity is the source 
of much tribulation of mind to Reginald, who finds his 
Stella betrothed to him and Percy betrothed to his sister. 
The author was ill advised in making the Indian hero 
conspire with his nephew Ivo in frightening the unfor- 
tunate Arthur by means of a simulated ghost—a trick 
which is quite below the dignity of a sincere and fairly 
powerful story. How Reginald fulfils to the letter his 
vow of making Arthur “repent” (giving the pledge a 
Christian turn not. intended at the time when it was 
taken), is told in passages of considerable interest ; nor 
shall we disclose the manner of it further. It is a pity 
that in the portion of the book which relates to Ida, the 
author has adopted an over-luscious and loaded style of 
picturesque description, which is distinctly emulative of 
the manner of the lady who is so widely known. under 
the name of Ouida. In spite of this blemish the latter 
half of the story is decidedly the best. 


- Dimplethorpe. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.” 3 vols; 
Hurst and Blackett. 

_ “ Dimplethorpe” is by no means badly done ; the life 

is very quiet life, but pleasantly described, and the 

people are fairly natural, and say and do the things 

natural to them. The great. fault of the book is its 

diffuseness. The story drags and drags its weary length 
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on through these volumes apparently for no reason what- 
ever—unless it be to propitiate the publishers or the pro- 

rietors of circulating libraries. Compressed into two 
it would have been-a much better story; purged of 
some blemishes it. might have been, in its quiet way, a 
very good one. There are some good descriptions in 
the book. Mr. Ferguson, the dreamy, kindly, and refined 
Dissenting minister, with a vulgar-minded wife incapable of 
understanding him, who tries in vain not to make his ser- 
mons speculative, and who knows in his heart that he may 
be asked to resign, and longs to do so, and would but for 
the wife and five children depending on him, is exceedingly 
well drawn. Take it all together, “‘ Dimplethorpe ” is a 
pretty and gracefully-told story, and the reader who knows 
how to skip may be thankful for it as novels go. By the 
way, why does the author of “St. Olave’s,” following a 
foolish fashion, call daffodils “ Irish lilies”? Surely the 
former is the prettier name, and Herrick has made it 
almost classical. 


Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. Carrington. 3 vols. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

The first half volume of this novel is fairly amusing, 
but afterwards we failed to take any interest in the 
story. It is written in the present tense, and appears to 
be about an eari’s daughter and her two lovers. We be- 
lieve the young lady marries the most worthy of the two. 
Let us hope she lives happy ever afterwards. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Little Pansy’s mother married the Marquis de la 
Rochecaillon, and thereby estranged herself from her 
brother, a country banker, who harboured a real English 
hatred of all Frenchmen. He nevertheless accepted his 
sister’s dying charge to befriend her only daughter 
Pensée, or Pansy, whose experiences amid the surround- 
ings of her new home make up a considerable por- 
tion of the story. These are amusingly, and in places 
pathetically, recounted ; but Mrs. Randolph should be 
careful in future to conceal her own ignorance of scientific 
matters when ridiculing the pretensions of others. Pro. 
fessor Huxley’s “Science Primers,” we can assure her, 
are far too small to hide a novel, except of the tiniest 
dimensions ; nor does either of the series yet published 
answer to the description of it on p. 221, vol. i., as “this 
thing on protoplasm.” Pansy’s two cousins, Aphronia 
and Julia, are tolerably well sketched characters, and the 
description of how the latter’s lovers are unconsciously 
attracted to Pansy’s side make up a fairly attractive 
story. In the end, Pansy meets, and loves at first sight, 
the nephew of the man she is about to marry, and by a 
series of declarations and sacrifices—the final surprise 
being nothing less than the transposition of nephew for 
uncle in the church as the bridegroom—we are conducted 
to the close of a very readable and prettily-written tale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cervantes. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
Although upwards of three hundred years have elapsed since 
the birth of Cervantes, his humorous description. of the 
adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza has lost none 
of its freshness or originality. No foreign writer, perhaps, 
has been more widely read in this country, and yet how few 
Englishmen, to whom the good knight-errant has been a 
familiar personage from their earliest age, know anything 
whatever about his author. Mrs. Oliphant’s book, which 
forms one of the useful series of Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, supplies an interesting history of Cervantes’ brave 
but restless and struggling life that cannot fail to attract 
many readers. Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra came of 
an ancient and illustrious family. Rich his family had never 
been, and at the time of his birth they were undoubtedly 
very poor. Of his youth little can be ascertained. It seems 
probable, indeed, that Cervantes’ condition in life was very 
much like that of the deluded but noble gentleman, Sefior 
Quixava, afterwards Don Quixote de la Mancha. After his 
twentieth year he fought under Don a of Austria at a 
time when, as Mrs. Oliphant puts it, “the Turk, who was far 
amore alarming and dangerous than the wildest imagination 
could figure the Russian now, was rampant in the Mediter- 
ranean.” In the engagement at Lepanto, when Spain, 
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Venice, and the Papal States, allied together, defeated the 
Turks, Cervar.tes took an active part, and nearly lost his life. 
The poet-soldier was indeed desperately wounded on this 
occasion. He received two gun-shot wounds in his breast, 
and one in his left hand, which deprived him of the 
use of it for the rest of his life. Altogether he seems to 
have passed some five or six years in actual campaigning. 
After this his thoughts turned homewards, and accompanied 
by a few other gentlemen, who had gained distinction in the 
war, he set sail for Spain. One of his companions was the 
ex-governor of La Goletta, and “unconscious godfather of 
the Quixote of the future.” When in mid-sea they fell in 
with a Moorish squadron, commanded by a Barbary corsair, 
and the whole party were captured. The story of Cer- 
vantes’ captivity—full of incident as it was—forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in his life. After five and a 
half years spent in chains, during which time he made 
many unsuccessful attempts to escape, he obtained his de- 
liverance. On reaching home he found his father dead, and 
his sisters absorbed in their own family cares. There were 
none, therefore, to welcome the return of the penniless and 
almost-forgotten soldier. However, his reputation for poetical 
talent was shortly established by the publication of “ Galatea,” 
a prolonged and endless pastoral, in which shepherd meets 
shepherd, and “lovely shepherdesses all flowered and rib- 
boned drive many a gentle swain to despair.” “ It would 


be,” Mrs. Oliphant says, “ almost as difficult to give an out- 
line of his ‘Galatea,’ as of the ‘Arabian Nights’ or the 
‘Decameron’ of Boccaccio.” Although he wrote six books of 


this pastoral, it is only a fragment ; and it was always a 
favourite idea of Cervantes to add to it something more be- 
fore his death, which was never fulfilled. In 1584, four years 
after his return from captivity, Cervantes married a lady 
who came of a very old, but impoverished family. Besides 
her blue blood, Donna Catalina de Pulazos brought her 
husband “four or five vineyards, an orchard, as well as 
forty-five hens, a cock, and a good deal of furniture.” With this 
extensive provision the young couple began their matrimonial 
career, and Cervantes worked more regularly at his literary 
occupations. He seems never to have had much money at 
his command, and later on he was employed as collector of 
royal taxes in Granada. From 1 ; to 1603 it is pretty 
certain that he was in the depths of poverty ; and whilst in 
prison for debt he wrote the first part of his “ Don Quixote,” 
which for humour and good-natured satire must ever remain 
unequalled. This work, which has made Cervantes’ name 
famous throughout the civilised world, is admirably described 
in two most interesting chapters. Cervantes died on April 
23, 1616, “nominally,” as Mrs. Oliphant observes, “on the 
same day as Shakespeare, though there is the difference of 
old style and new style which one would fain ignore.” 
Altogether, Mrs. Oliphant’s “Cervantes” must be regarded 
as one of the most interesting volumes of the series of 
Foreign Classics that has yet appeared. 


Fames Watson. A Memoir. (Heywood and Sons, Man- 
chester.)—The subject of this memoir was born of humble 
parents, and was one of the booksellers who suffered for his 
efforts to secure a free press. For selling a newspaper called 
The Poor Mazn’s Guardian for a penny Watson was fined 
£20, and in default of B ses gee subjected to six months’ 

ered imprisonment, indeed, more 

than once ; but his spirit was indomitable, and he perse- 
vered until the 5 08 of the obnoxious stamp duty was 
secured. Watson had few opportunities of improvement; 
but if not a genius, his powers of endurance, added to un- 
tiring energy, gave him an advantage over his more gifted 
companions, and told well with his fellow-men. His 
litical opinions having been formed in the school of 
aine and Carlile, he became, like them, a notorious 
freethinker, and his views were never modified by age, time, 
or circumstances, as has often happened with men of higher 
culture. For four years he was actively engaged in dis- 
seminating Mr. Owen's views of political and religious 
liberty. In 1828 he acted as keeper of the first London Co- 
operative Trading Association, the forerunner of the more 
successful stores of to-day. He became subsequently a 
printer and bookseller, devoting the greater portion of his 
profits to the furtherance of public objects as connected with 
“the elevation of his own class.” His biography, written by 
one of his oldest friends, includes the history of several of 
Watson’s associates—men most prominent in the Chartist 
agitations, who forced the Government not only to give up 
the stamp duty, but also the taxes on advertisements and 
paper. To those who can fully endorse James Watson’s 
political and religious opinions—if creed he had—this 
narrative will be read with satisfaction. There is, indeed, 
something pathetic and earnest.in his character that, in 
spite of the opinions he held, cannot fail to win admiration. 
Although severe and self-denying, Watson had a warm heart, 
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and was generous to the full extent of his means. To his 
enemies he probably only appeared hard, obstinate, and 


rebellious, but yet he was a man that inspired many 


friendships. 

A Pepeter History of Science. - Robert Routledge, 
B.Sc., F.C.S.. (Geo outledge and Sons.)—To write a 
history of science at this time of day is not an easy task, 
while to bring this down to the popular comprehension 
adds seriously to the difficulty of the attempt. The un- 
scientific niay appreciate the result of some inquiry. But 
they lack the necessary technical knowledge to appreciate 
the long series of experiments, half results or failures, which 
have led up to (say) the telegraph, the telephone, the photo- 
phone, or the Newtonian theory. At the bottom of all of 
these lie deep physical and mathematical principles, in them- 
selves the cule of a lifetime. Hence the puzzle of even the 
most accomplished specialist to make such facts plain to 
“the general” even in the pages of a journal specially de- 
voted to such an object. Still more forlorn must be the 
hope to do so in the few lines which the endless researches 
of the last few years can receive in a brief history of science 
from the day of Thales of Miletus to that of Thomson of 
Glasgow. If, therefore, Mr. Routledge had failed it would 
not have been seriously to his discredit. When, however, 
on the contrary, he has achieved a really notable success, he 
deserves no stinted praise. In the space of 670 pp. he 
sketches graphically, yet accurately, nearly every epoch- 
making discovery, and without overlaying the narrative with 
too many names or details, supplies sufficiently ample 
information for any one to understand his descrip- 
tions. Of course, specialists will not always agree with 
the relative importance he attaches either to particular 
men or measures, and will frequently join issue with him as 
regards the criticism he passes on certain individuals and 
their labours. Mr. Routledge is a chemist and a physicist ; 
thus, very naturally, physicists find in his eyes the greatest 
favour. For instance, a zoologist might consider a history 
of science exceedingly imperfect in which there was no 
mention of Edward Forbes, Huxley, or Steenstrup, not to 
speak of Hiickel and Owen, whose names do not appear at 
all in the index, though that of the founder of comparative 
anatomy in England, and perhaps the greatest anatomist of 
modern times, is mentioned, though loosely, in the text. A 
botanist would in like manner stand aghast at seeing no 
mention of Sir William Hooker, Sir James Edward Smith, 
or Alphonse de Candolle, not to mention a score of other 
names. Finally, “Tait of Peterhouse” might pardon the 
omission of his own name in a history of physics and 
mathematics, but he will surely scorn in wrath a work which 
devotes several lines and two plates to glaciers without 
according due honours wed cr Forbes, while Dr. Tyndall 
receives profuse notice on four different pages, besides having 
his portrait engraved and his “ biography ” reprinted. This is, 
however, a matter of opinion, and on the whole Mr. Routledge 
has performed his task thoroughly well. Faults may no 
doubt be found with it, but it is questionable whether there 
are ten men in England who could have done it as well, or 
half the number who could have accomplished it more 
satisfactorily. The book is profusely illustrated with 
engravings of men, places, and instruments, mostly of a 
highly appropriate character. The majority seem “from 
the French,” but as our engravers do not excel in such work, 
they are nothing the worse for that. There is a table of 
contents and an index, but the latter might be usefully 
eee in the future editions, which are sure to be called 
or. 

Great Britain for Little Britons. By Eleanor Bulley. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.)--This is far too attractive 
a volume to be classed under the head of school books, even 
though it convey information of a decidedly scholastic 
flavour. Mrs, Bulley has produced a Manual of Geography 
“for children to read to themselves,” an incalculable boon if 
the children can only be got to see it in the same light. No 
trouble, at any rate, has been spared to gild the inevitable 
pill. What with the numerous woodcuts and frequent 
anecdotes, it will take an unusually acute youngster to 
detect the dose. Each of the counties is treated in turn, 
with a word as to its people, products, historical interest, 
and other points worthy of notice. But all is done with so 
light a hand and so charming a concealment of the “lesson ” 
element, that we can almost believe that children will realise 
Mrs. Bulley’s hopes and really “read it to themselves.” If 
they do, they will amass in a very little while and a very 
pleasant way a vast store of valuable knowledge, and will be 
conducted by a most competent and amusing guide from the 
ironbound coast of “ Bude and Boss” to the breezy South 
Downs, and thence past famous cities and along the course 
of winding rivers to the smoky factories and money-grubbing 
settlements of the far North. Who, with this prospect 
before him, would not be a “little Briton ?” 





Life. By James Platt, Author of “Business,” “Morality,” 
and “Money.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Platt 
belongs to the class of what may be called commonplace 

hilosophers. His lucubrations oe, a position midway 
tween the mawkish platitudes of A.K.H.B. on the one 
hand, and the far more wholesome, r still re 
utterances of “ Friends in Council” and “ Bones and 1” on 
the other. He does not maunder on with the provoking 
feebleness of the first writer, but he by no means rises to 
the standard of Arthur Helps or Whyte-Melville. We give 
him all credit for a conscientious desire to improve his 
fellow-men, especially those in the neighbourhood of Lom- 
bard Street and the Royal Exchange. We even think it 
quite possible that the speculative eye of the City man, on 
catching sight of his telling titles, may be led to peruse the 
contents of one or more of his volumes. And undoubtedly 
there is much that is good and true to be gleaned therefrom. 
For our own part, however, we shrink instinctively from 
contact with a man who preaches to us, or rather at us, with 
the smug complacency of the Platt tribe. We like to be 
encouraged and cheered on our way, to be, so to speak, 


‘judiciously “ patted on the back” from time to time, but not 


to listen to a dull Plattological lecture, which does little 
more than go over the well-worn ground which the sad 
experience of real life has already made painfully familiar to 
most of us. It wearies us to be perpetually reminded, as 
though it were a discovery of the last fortnight, of the dis- 
ciplinary character of married life, of the causes and 
miseries of indigestion, or the general depravity of the 
human race. Whatever be the happiest and most remu- 
nerative manner of passing a life, whether we hold with 
Hobbes that every man is his neighbour’s enemy and that 
selfishness and happiness are convertible terms, or with 
another writer that “in celibacy lies the right approach to 
the angels,” we shall never improve upon the simple com- 
prehensiveness of the old legend, Ora e¢ labora. That, at 
any rate, suits the case of all of us, whatever our views on 
matters of detail. But if we want to be yet further reminded 
of the shortness of life, and the importance of spending it 
as conscience dictates, we have but to lay to heart the awful 
significance of the motto on the All Souls’ dial—Pereunt et 
imputantur. There is philosophy enough in these three 
words to occupy all our spare thoughts without the aid of 
Mr. Platt’s little books or the self-satisfied strictures of him 
and his congeners. 


“ Men of Light and Leading ”—wW.C. Bryant. By Andrew 
James Symington. (Blackie and Son.)—“ It is certain,” said 
Emerson, “that Mr. Bryant has written some of the very 
best poetry that we have had in America.” Mr. Symington, 
then, deserves our gratitude for the sketch of the poet’s life 
and the specimens of his craft, which are now issued in the 
series of which he is editor. Bryant died less than three 
years ago after a long and happy life, during which he won 
the reputation of being “the most accomplished, the most 
distinguished, and the most universally honoured citizen of 
the United States.” He does not, perhaps, rival Longfellow, 
but his poems command a large circulation in his own 
country, and indeed deserve to be better known abroad than 
they are, being full of grace and sweetness, and redolent of 
that love of freedom and nature which was their author’s 
most marked characteristic. 


“ Men of Light and Leading”—Samuel Lover. By A. J. 
Symington. (Blackie and Son.)—Most of us have read 
“ Handy Andy,” and probably something more by the same 
gifted and genial pen. But it is not generally known how 
catholic was the genius of this “ brilliant, modest, self-reliant 
Irishman.” Painter, etcher, lyric poet, musical composer, 
executant, novelist, dramatist—a long list, indeed, of quali- 
fications, yet each and all fairly to be claimed by good 
Samuel Lover. His miniature portraits are not so well 
known nowadays as his songs, but these are among the best 
of their kind. The present volume contains an interesting 
sketch of his life (with perhaps rather too many extracts 
from letters to “My dear Symington”), and a meagre 
selection of poems, which, however, serves to illustrate the 
happy combination of pathos and humour which pervaded 
him both as man and as poet. 


“Men of Light and Leading” —Thomas Moore. By A. J. 
Symington. (Blackie and Son.)—The author of “ Lalla 
Rookh” and the “ Irish Melodies” is not likely to be soon 
forgotten either on our side of St. George’s Channel or on 
his own. The general features of both his life and his 
poetry are so well known that we need only commend Mr, 
Symington’s judicious treatment of them to the favourable 
notice of our readers. It is not everybody who knows how 
to select, and when, as in the present case, the materials are 
overwhelmingly ample, the task is a particularly delicate and 
difficult one. 
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_ A poem by Matthew Arnold redeems the prey 
- ponderous character of the Fortnightly Review. The spe 
of silence has been broken by the sense of bereavement, and 
So there rise these lines of verse, 
On lips which rarely form them now, 

to commemorate the ways, and acts, and looks of the dachs- 
hound Geist. Mr. Herbert Pr elaborately analyses the 
causes and progress of “ Political Integration,” slowly 
developing out of social integration, and resulting in or 
manifested by increase of mass. Sir George Campbell, 
having made a second tour through the western counties of 
Ireland, feels himself fully qualified to prescribe remedies for 
Irish sedition. He does not think it will do to attempt the im- 
mediate wholesale creation of full-fledged peasant proprietors, 
but that recourse must be had to improving and extending 
the provisions of the Land Act ; but the programme must 
a depend on the three F’s. His reference to Bengal 
and Behar is not happy at the present time. ‘Etienne 
Dolet ” is reviewed, and “ Endymion ” noted, the latter being 
mainly remarkable for a well-deserved tribute by Lord 
Houghton to the railway king, Hudson. “ Aerial Naviga- 
tion” and “County Boards” are discussed, and there is a 
lengthy essay on “Freedom of Contract,” by Mr. T. H. 
Farren. 

A small hunting story is told in the Sguire, and as a 
pendant an amusing incident in private theatricals, the latter 
being introduced mainly for the sake of the illustration of 
the offended beauty. Mr. Gamgee sends a warning from 
America against the wholesale importation of Texan cattle, 
and T. M. M. describes “ Moose Hunting in America.” Sir 
Henry Pottinger takes the reader for a pleasant “ Day in 
Jeederen.” “Chlorophyll,” by Professor Fream, and “The 
Modern Shot Gun,” by Tintagel, are instructive. “Economy 
in Field and Farm” enforces common truths often forgotten 
by those to whom they are all important. 

The January number of Jen of Mark contains three 
excellent photographs of Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Vaughan, and 
Sir Henry Thompson. The portrait of Mr. Gladstone is 
especially good, and the biographies are full and exact. 

The January number of the Qu/ver contains two or three 
good tales, besides the usual selection of articles with a 
religious leaven. “In Vanity and Vexation” goes on with 
its delineations of north country character, and “ Bertie 
and I” becomes more interesting. ‘“Stumpy’s Mission” is 
a pathetic tale. 


The St. Fames’s Magazine offers a very good bill, to use 

theatrical phrase. Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Alfred 
Forman, and Mr. John Payne each contribute poetry—the 
latter sending four clever sonnets in French. Mr. John. 
Forbes-Robertson writes an enthusiastic piece of criticism, 
interspersed with biography, of Madame Modjeska. The 
“Rambles in Ireland” are continued, and the stories by 
Mrs. Forbes-Robertson and Marie Schwartz progress satis- 
factorily. 


STRAY’ LEAVES. 


———- @—- 


A monument has been unveiled at Moscow to the Russian 
poet Nekrasoff, whose revolutionary tendencies got him so 
often into disgrace. The memorial, which has been raised 
by national subscription, is placed inside the Novo-Devitch 
Monastery, where the poet lies buried. 

The Polish National Party intends in a few days to start 
at Posen a bi-weekly journal, entitled the Przegland 
Slaviansky (The Slav Review), to promote unity among the 
Poles and to assist in developing within constitutional limits 
a powerful opposition to the encroaching tendencies of the 
Russians, Germans, and Hungarians. 

M. Rousse, the successor to the seat of the Jate M. Jules 
Favre in the French Academy, will be received by his 
colleagues in the early part of February. The Duc d’Aumale 
will reply to his discourse. 

There is every probability that the chief prize of the 
Hungarian Academy will be this year awarded to “ Kossuth’s 
Memoirs.” 

Teaching by play is supposed to be peculiar to the 
kindergarten method ; but Mr. Weller, of Birmingham, has 
brought out an ingenious method of imparting the rudiments 
of music by means of cards, which are arranged for games, 
or ‘‘ Music in Play.” 

The New York Publishers’ Weekly announces that Mr. 
Whittier has in preparation a new volume of poems, which 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. will publish early next year. 

On New Year’s Day the Leipzig Magazin fir die Literatur 
des In- und Auslandes entered on the fiftieth year of its 
publication. 


It will interest many to hear that an smegeneh of Petéfi 
was unearthed the other day at Papa, in Hungary, under 
very strange circumstances, A young student was » 
vouring to persuade an innkeeper to him to have bos 
for a certain time on credit, but the innkeeper was maint 
to enter into any such arran ent, alleging that he ha 
once been swindled in just such a manner. In f of his 
statement he produced an old promissory note from amo 

a pile of papers. It bore the signature “ Petrovitch Sandor ” 
—Petéfi’s name, and it has been purchased by a literary 
society. 

Our Dresden correspondent writes :—The Society of 
German actors and playwrights is in a very flourishing state, 
and have, according to the report at their last meeting, a 
capital of nearly £100,000, Miss Emma Thursby gave her 
promised concert here on the 29th ult., and was most enthu- 
siastically received. The Christmas novelties at the theatres 
consist, at the Hof Theater, of a fterie, entitled “ Princess 
Amaranth,” by Wilhelm Antony, with music by Carl Riccius, 
and at the Residenz Theater of a Christmas pantomime, 
entitled “ Knecht Ruprecht,” by Director Karl ; both pieces 
were very favourably received on the first night. In addition 
to “ Knecht Ruprecht,” which is now only given at afternoon 
performances, the enterprising director of the Residenz 
Theater has mounted “ Donna Juanita,” Suppé’s three-act 
operetta, which is having a great success. A new ballet, 
entitled “‘Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” the music of 
which was written by Beethoven, is to be produced in the 
Hanover Theatre; the MSS. of the music was found in 
the State Library in Vienna. The piece has, I understand, 
not yet been produced on any stage, although the music is 
more or less known. On the occasion of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph’s marriage, Gustave Freytag’s “Brautfahrt” will 
be given in the Court theatre at Vienna. 

The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
Friedrich Spielhagen’s new novel “Angela” has been pur- 
chased by the proprietor of the Berliner Tageblatt, and will 
appear daily as the fewi//eton. Dr. Max Seydel has with the 
new year become one of the editors of the Ammalen des 
Deutschen Reichs. A new Conservative comic paper, 
Omnibus, has just commenced its career in Munich. The 
medical library of the lately deceased Dr. A. Davidson is to 
be sold by auction in March at Breslau ; the catalogue con- 
tains 5,450 volumes, and amongst them are some ancient 
Greek and Roman works of great value. Messrs. Costenoble 
in Jena announce a new novel, “ The Witch of Wrostawa,” 
by Ernest von Waldow, which, as a sketch of Polish customs 
and society, is much praised by the press. Herr Woldemar 
Kaden, who has been for some time living in Italy, has 
published a series of essays on Italy and the people, under 
the title of “ Italienische Gypsfiguren,” which will certainly 
rank among the standard works about that country. This 
week’s literary supplement of the Leipsiger Zeitung contains 
some very interesting matter ; amongst others may be men- 
tioned an excellent but long article by Conrad Fiedler on 
“Modern Naturalism and Artistic Truth,” and a curious 
account of the ancient marriage customs in the Grédnerthal 
in the Tyrol by Anne Léhn-Siegel. Dr. Karl Albrecht has 
produced a work on the grammar and dialect of the in- 
habitants of Leipsig and the surrounding country. His 
book is called “ Die Mundart der Leipsiger.” It is remark- 
able that in the villages quite close to Leipsig the dialect is 
quite different to that in the town itself. 


From Mr. James Wyld we have received two admirable 
maps of South Africa, On one, the map of British South 
Africa, with the gold and diamond fields, is clearly marked 
the date of the acquisition by Great Britain of the various 
portions of the colony. _The Orange Free State alone 
remains unsurrounded by the red line which is the sign of 
British conquest, and the map forms a kind of pictorial 
history of British progress at the Cape. The other map of 
Eastern South Africa will be of the greatest use to those who 
wish to follow the present complications in the Transvaal. 
It embraces the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, 
Zulu and Griqualand West, shows the divisions of states, the 
railways, the telegraph lines, the post and waggon roads, 
and the native roads and tracks. B 

A Russian paper is to be started in London shortly. Its 
object is to inform Englishmen correctly on Russian affairs. 
The character of the “ information” may be gathered from 
the fact that it will be written from the very advanced and 
non-Czarish point of view. 

Mr. R. A. Proctor will have, it is said, the superintendence 
of the various expeditions for watching the next transit of 
Venus in 1882. a 

In scientific circles it is reported that the Astronomer- 
Royal is about to retire from his present post. Mr. Proctor 
and Mr. Piazzi Smyth, of Edinburgh, are mentioned in con- 
nection with the prospective vacancy. 
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We shall shortly have an abundance of excellent scientific 
periodicals. Not only is Mr. Proctor to enter the field with 
a new weekly of an ambitious character ; not only is Messrs. 
Cassell’s serial Science for All a great success under the 
competent editorship of Dr. Robert Brown, but Messrs. 
Macmillan, the energetic publishers of Nature, edited by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, are increasing its already great 
attractiveness. Na/ure has outlived rivals both here and in 
the United States. 


Professor William Minto, of Aberdeen, is said to have by 
no means abandoned working the dramatic vein which he 
showed in his “ Colorado Beetle.” It is said he will shortly 
enrich the Scotch theatre with various effusions which, like 
Home’s “ Douglas,” may impel northern hearers to exclaim, 
“ Whaur’s your Wully Shakespeare noo ?” 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to the warn- 
ing conveyed by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
our advertisement columns. Establishment, dog, and wine 
licences must be renewed before the end of the current 
month, 


In reviewing the transactions of the year, the /xvestors’ 
Guardian of January 1 states that there were 1,225 new 
companies registered under the Limited Liability Acts in 
-London during 1880, with a total capital of £150,139,920. 
Of miscellaneous companies, the largest was Messrs. Bass 
and Co., of Burton-on-Trent, with a capital of 43,200,000, 
and the smallest the United Servants’ Refreshment Room, 
Euston Station, with a capital of £100. 


The Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The 
Government has decided to sustain no longer the Reactionist 
organ Bereg, started with a subsidy of £20,000 a year ago 
under the auspices of General Gourko. The Agence Russe, 
costing £2,500 to the Foreign Office, is also to be discon- 
tinued, together with the /Vord, the subsidised Brussels 
journal. Opposition has been raised by the local censorate 
to the republication of the Odessa Pravda, suppressed some 
time since by General Drenteln. It has also prohibited the 
publication of the projected Crimean journal 7chornomor 
(The Black Sea) for the present. The power of Russian 
officials over the press has been curiously shown at Kazan. 
‘The governor there, General Skariatin, was relieved of his 
duties a short while ago for his tyranny towards the Tartars. 
The intelligence of his resignation, as published in the 
official journal at St. Petersburg, was transmitted to Kazan, 
but Skariatin refused to allow the telegrams to appear in the 
local papers. A new judicial newspaper is to shortly appear 
at Novgorod, with the designation of Criminadist. The 
editor of the Riev/anin is cited to appear before the Kieff 
Court to answer for a breach of the Press Laws, in publish- 
ing at the foot of an extract from the Go/os a few lines of com- 
ment, without obtaining the sanction of the local censor. 


Notwithstanding the severe criticism to which it has been 
subjected, “ The Guv’nor” promises to be a great success at 
the Vaudeville. It attains its hundred and fiftieth night 
mext Wednesday, and people flock as readily as ever to 
laugh at its absurdities. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Cato Redivivus. Hamilton and Adams. 

Children at Ferusalem. By Mrs. HoLMAN Hunt. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Day of Rest for 1880. Strahan and Co. 

Descriptive Account of the Roman Villa at Brading. By Tuomas Nicnot- 
son. Elliot Stock. 

Dr. Wortle's School, By Antuony Tro.tore. 2 vols. Chapman and, Hall, 
Limited. 

Edgar Allan Poe. By E.C. Stepman. Sampson Low and Co. 

Essays of Addison. By J. R. Greene, LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 

First Lessons in Greek. By J. W. Wuite, Harvard University. Macmillan 
and Co, 

Forty Coming Wonders. Fourth Edition. Christian Herald Office. 

Fulgencius. By B. Montcomeriz RANKING. Newman and Co. 

Hibernian Horrors, By Atrrep Austin. John Murray. 

4Jsandhiwana, By Lieut.-Col. E. Durnrorn, P.S. King. 

Larry Lohengrin. Wy Mrs. Westatt. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

Lyrics and Sonnets, By'T. B. Apricu. Selected. Sampson Low and Co. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. Part lll. By E. EvGENe-FAsnacurt. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Macmillan's French Reader. Part U1. By E. Evcens-Fasnacut. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Swedenborgianism. By Wittiam Forsespeare. Richardson and Best. 

The Bibliography of Thackeray. By R. H. Suernerv. Elliot Stock. 

The Case of Ireland Stated. By T. De Courcy Atkins. Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. 

The Land Question, Wreland. No. 111. Facts and Figures. The Irish Land 
Committee. William Ridgway. 

The Incorporated Law Seciety's Calendar, 1881. Office of the Society. 

The Story of Achilles. Edited by the late Joun H. Pratt, M.A., and 
Water Lear, M.A, Macmillan and Co. 

Tuning and Repairing of Pianofortes. By Cuarcrs BaBBinGTON. Bazaar 





JANuARY 8, 1881. . 
SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sunpay. 4 P.mM.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘‘ Temperaments as a Practical 
- Study.” Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
Monpay. 5 P.M.—London Institu:ion. ‘The French Revolution and the 
Various Histories of It.” Mr, Frederic Harrison. 
8 30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
TuESpDAY. 11 A.M.—Horticultural Society. 
5 p.M.—Institute of Actuaries. 
7.30 P.M.—Royal Medical Chirurgical Society. 
8 p.mM.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Inaugural Address. Mr. 
Abernethy, President. 
8 p.m.—Photographic Society. 
8 p.M.—Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
** Exhibition of Celts from British Guiana.” By Mr. 
G. M. Atkinson. 1. ‘‘On Head Measurements.” By 
Mr. F. F. Tuckett. 2. ‘‘The Stone Age in South 
Africa.” By Mr. W. D. Gooch. 
8.30 p.m.—Society of Biblical Archeology. ‘“‘ Notes on Early 
Babylonian History.” By Theo. G. Pinches. 
WEDNESDAY. 3 P.M.—Literary Fund. 
4.30 P.M.—Royal Society of Literature. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. 
8 p.M.—Royal Microscopical Society. ‘‘Three Microspon- 
giadz.” Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 
8 p.m.—Graphic Society. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 P.M.—London Institution. ‘The Art of Popular Illustra- 
tion.” Mr. Henry Blackman. 
8.30 p.M.—Inventors’ Institute. 
8.30 p.M.—Scciety of Antiquaries. Election. 
Fripay.—8 P.M. —Royal Astronomical Society, 
8 p.M.—Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8.39 p.M.—Clinical Society. 


Roya. INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


1. College has been recently placed on a new 

basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 


A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1881. Candidates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 


The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed three years’ 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884. 


Yor all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

f , JULAND DANVERS. 
Public Works Department, India Office, 
January 5, 1881. 





In Royal 8vo. 1600 pages. Cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, gilt edges, each 25s. 
HE PEERAGE BARONETAGE AND KNIGHT- 
AGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1881, by Josep Foster. 


The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 woodcuts of Arms, &c., engraved in best style of Heraldic 


Art. In the pedigrees the collateral branches are more fully given than in any 
other work. 


Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25 Parliament Street. 


SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 
W. B. CARPENTER, Esgq., C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c. 





Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Professor ALEXANDER Ban. 
Cuartes Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
EpwarpD FRANKLAND, Esq., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
James Heywoop, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Sir ArTHUR Hosnousg, K.C.S.I. 
Tuomas Henry Huxcey, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S, 
BenjaMin Warp RICHARDSON, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
W. Spotrtiswoop_E, Esq., LL.D., Pres. R.S. 
Joun TynDa.t, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 


, ae at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 


on SUNDAYS, commencing each Afternoon at Four o’clock precisely. 





January 9 :— 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 


On “Temperaments as a Practical Study.” 
Members, Annual Subscription, £1. 


Payment at the Door, One Shilling (Reserved Seats), 
Sixpence, and One Penny. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By Mrs. GrorcE 
Sumner. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winchester, 
Rector of Old A , Hants. 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 
S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols., 215. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1881. 
Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Edition. Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully cnguaved 
315. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hovusroun, Author of 


** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. RowseE.t, Author of 
** Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By Mrs. 


Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie's History,” &c. _ 3 vols. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotpx, Author of 


** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the AutHor of “St. OLAvE’s,” 


** Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lapy Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “‘ Madge,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


Just published, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


Produced under the Superintendence of 
E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
With fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 


a DRAWING, ELEMENTARY. Two Books, price 6d. 
eac . 


en DRAWING, FIRST GRADE. Six Books, price 6d. 
each, 


F ane DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. Four Books, price rs. 
eac 


*,* Prospectus on application, and Specimen Numbers on receipt of published 
price. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





ESTABLISHMENT, 
DOG AND WINE LICENCES. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 


remind those who keep Carriages, or Male Servants, or who use Armo- 
rial Bearings, that their Licences must be renewed in the month of January. 


Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, and whenever any addi- 
tional Dog is kept a Licence must be immediately obtained. 


Farmers and Shepherds may obtain exemptions for Dogs kept and used 
solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm, but a Declaration that the dogs 
are so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise for the District. 


Licences or exemptions are not transferable from one person to another. 
The penalty for keeping a Dog without Licence or exemption is £5. 


Taking orders for Wine, &c. 


The Commissioners also give notice that no person may solicit, take, or 
receive any order for Wine or Spirits unless he holds a licence for that purpose 
or is the bond fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the United Kingdom. 
The penalty for so acting-without licence is £100. When the residence of the 
offender is not known, or is out of the Kingdom, the Summons will be left at 
the house or place where the offence was committed. 


London, January 1, 1881. 








. 
INGER'S Unparalleled D ‘dl 
re MORE POPULAR 
epee cane THAN EVER! 
ee 
MORE THAN 
EWING 3,000,000 


OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 


Baten 


INGER’S 
WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 
EWING Being at the rate of 


epg 1,400 


431, 167 


FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 


a ——-——.. -—- —— —_— 





INGER’S 
The immense Sale is the result of the 
EWING 
world-wide reputation obtained by these 
M ACHINES Machines. 
INGERS ~ Fs tc tee pekeieeh sient 
EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 
best for every variety of Sewing. 
eo 
Lo Reade HAND or TREADLE, 
PRICE FROM 
EWING £4 4s. 
M ACHINES FOR CASH FROM 
4 
INGER’S 
May be had on Hire, with Option of 
EWING Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 
Machines ee Der a0. 64. week. 
INGER’S IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The SINGER COMPANY, i action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor ‘Sir aan Bacon, 


established their exclusive right to the use of 
the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 
petual Injunction, with costs. 


yee 


ee CAUTION! 
EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no good 


trade repute of their own, use our name 
oo 





“ SINGER” to palm off counterfeit Machines 
of inferior construction and manufacture. 








oe 
Every ‘“‘SINGER” Machine has the 
EWING : ae 
Company's name printed upon the Arm, and 
ao impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
INGER’S 
EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 


at the Offices of the Company. 


Re 


GINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 
Chief Counting-house in Europe— 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the ortacigat Towns o the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 








Lonpon District OFFices: 
147 Cheapside, E.C. 3 ome Street, Kingsland High Street, 
132.Oxford Street, W. 
51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Bey, Barking Road, Car- 


3r & 33 renee Causeway, S.E. Town, E 
149 Southwark Park ao” S.E, 195 Ho lloway Road. N. 
278 Clapham Road, S igh Street, Woolwich. 


7 New Road, Richmond, S.W. 

t Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 
131 South Street, Greenwich, S. E. 
4A North End, Croydon, S.E. 


144 Brompton Road, SV Ww. 
269 Commercial Road, E. 
174 Hackney Road, E. 

45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 
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NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE ADHESIVE STAMP. 


A FRESH CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF POST OFFICE 
REFORM. 


By PATRICK CHALMERS. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


LOVELL’S 


GAZETTEER OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


To be Published in February, 1881. 


Will contain the latest and most authentic descriptions of over SEVEN 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED CITIES, TOWNS, and VILLAGES, 
and over EIGHTEEN HUNDRED LAKES and RIVERS: a TABLE OF 
ROUTES and a neat coloured MAP of the Dominion of Canada. 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 
Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


JOHN LOVELL & SON, Publishers, Montreal, Canada. 











EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 

Claims and Bonuses Paid, £3,750,000. 
London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 





i Rosas BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE. COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Christmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
the 25th inst. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 


LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S. W. 
December, 1880. 


THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 


and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 64.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 


2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15 DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

z Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 


g. lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. i a en W. E. GLADSTONE, 


VAUGHAN, D.D. aw 
10. MATTHEW_ ARNOLD, M.A.,! 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
23. H.W LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 


D.C.L., LL.D. 
11. Professor HUXLEY. .D. 

24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7d. ; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PuBLisHER, at Somerset House. 


CHRISTMAS © NUMBER 


as. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘* Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘Tiny Traveller ;” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 








HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his ‘Daughters, 


Never before published. 


IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the. Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 








IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, ,Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 





oe ee CARTOON PHOTOTYPES., 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 

St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 


are deservedly admired. . . . Such charming prints.’ 





Ladies of position wishing their Portraits to appear in ‘** Life = 
are requested to address the Editor. 


IFE.—-The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 





IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and wilb 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” . 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


easements ilegreronennennseierernieennmsbn a -w--a-ascoont Steetnateniodaeicieiemtiac esisaualandal 
EPPSS COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws whi 


judicious use s such —_s 
ies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak poi 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. = 


h . . . + . . . 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast ailess with > ileeiy dene and nutrition, and by a careful seplicntion of the fine properties of 


es of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 


oured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
€ may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


JAMES EPPS & CO. HOMCGZOPATHIC CHE 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for nema” LONDON. 
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LADY living in a most healthy part of Sussex 
< ane eee aeen caee eae 9 to ee ee 
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THE EXAMINER. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,85, JANUARY 1, 188:. 
Political and Social Notes. 
2880, An Imperial Fréé Trade Union. The New Statutes for Oxford. 
Progress of the. Provincial Press. 
French Almanacks. | English Almanacks. | News from Turkey. » 
‘ “The Fool’s Revenge” at the Princéss’s, Music. 
Mr. Pepys; . «. . Industrial Hungary. Hodge. 
Magazines for January School Books. 
Kev gt Stray Leaves. ° 
New Books and New Editions. ' Societies for the Ensuing Week. 


' Subscriptioh, post free, 15s. ad. per annum. 
LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





BOR IB} osteitis Ve 
. | Fry's CARACAS COCOA. 
COCOA: | A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
* A most delicious and valuable article.”"—S/andard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S 


| FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA. The Bacwieeete tee 
J. & FRY and SONS. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
. nerve centres that pervade the digestive ns, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
cee ee (blood) is impossible. 
1” ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
‘ in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
hkeoapeive Medicinal Plaster, on ad ae 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DurRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLI 
Latoratory : 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 

SH No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 

beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no eae to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated ‘‘ Prizz 
Mepa.” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically. Pure at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 

IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 


OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 


Appointment. 
CONSULTATION FREE. : 

A. Qualified Dentist visits any part of Towmor Country by Appointment, for 

which no extra charge is made. 
Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 

A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s, 
N.B.—The Dairy Terecrapn, August 23, 1878, says :—‘‘ Celluloid is the 

most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvina. 
: bem ' “THE CUP.” 
“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


ALFRED TENNYSON’S Tragedy, in Two Acts, “THE CUP," at 

Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Caen SE oe or 

ne EHE. ORSICAN BROTHERS at. o.30.—Mr, Irving as Louis and Fabien 
i 1. 








open at 7.15.—Performance commences at a Quarter to Eight pre- | 


Doors 
cisel “ear Office (Mr. Hurst) Open ro to 5 daily. Seats booked by Letter 
or Telegram. 
Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, te-da 
Saturday) and Saturday, January 15 (the last Morning performance of ¢ 
ing Bor (Rs pementh of 0.59, Doors open at 2.0. 
ge Manager, Mr. H, J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoxer. 





EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 

dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
a for neuralgia, anaes ae — affections, ae in weed be 

iseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. - whole frame-is greatly invigorated 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine and Iron. 


| ee vee and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
, sean of the liver, —- sos y pain ee - the = ders, sane 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in morning, - 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sae the 
slu es liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bot 2s. 9a. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that aa a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin of new hair. 
Sulphur vy highl pad for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 





RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like i . It is 


t, and 
specially useful for incrustations of tartar on neg! teeth, Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. . There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
coon Sor of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

les, 25. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRE TiC. SALALNE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small , diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BP YERERODY COUGHS except those who take Dr. 

Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, which stop a cough at once—relieve the 

breathing—loosen the phlegm, and uce ease and comfort truly astonishing. 

—Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and eey cure Asthma, Consump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Colds, Shortness of Breath, in the Chest, Rheumatism— 

ane wane pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 1}¢., 25. 9d., 48. 6d., and 115. per box by all 
ggists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—For 


bad legs, gathered breasts, and scrofulous sores these are genuine 
specifics. The grateful and earnest gratitude of thousands who have expe- 
rienced their unrivalled power over these complaints, and who have been raised 
from prostrate helplessness and a condition loathsome to themselves and others, 
renders it quite unnecessary to enlarge in this place upon their extraordinary 
virtues. ‘The parts affected should bathed with lukewarm water, and when 
the pores are thereby opened the Ointment should be weli rubbed in, at least 
twice a day. It is always advisable to take Holloway’s Pills in these disorders, 
as they greatly assist the Ointment’s action. The Pills check the fever and 
inflammation, purify the blood, and eject all morbid matter from the system, 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London W.C, The 

; Cheapest Vises in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 

. rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 

Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tatles 

Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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ENHAM 
B SONS. 


Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
Queen Anne. Adam, and other styles. 
fo WIGMORE STREET. 


ENHAM | STOVES, of every 





description, to 








SONS. Declgued and Modsllad ty tht inte ANGE Bieverss 
BENHAM CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 
BEX HAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurances Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


Money. 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cocccscscesesecseesesecs £3,750,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .cccccscccccccscccccccccccssccces - 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS.....+... avopee Sebeds sesescccseseses 2,800,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 





LONDON: 5s LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


rer are 
oe pore Se 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
zs OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 184. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresipeEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 

26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 

eading Rooms open from Ten to’ Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Have you ever tasted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


(atts MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 








The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


peers MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Is used in place of Wine. 


The Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces, 
To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 


THomas GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 


—_—-- -- 
—-— 




















chemicals, and sold as, bein; 








CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or} THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. . 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


———_— 
West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GrinpLay AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
cae gliaeheannnnenes 


Seb-Gooes or GEORGE L. M, GIB BS, E 
vruor: x . = 
Deputy-Governor : LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: unites 
H: Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, in Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 


Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. 


Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, ae 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. ; 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information can be had lication. 
ion can on application JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 








NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AMOUNT INSURED ese ove eee £150,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID eee eee ese ee £3,764,000 


Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicu, Dec. 25, 1880. 


pene FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. . 





T ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening 
and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and c1 
ir ery old.  § stil prove that ruin to body and 





Ft a Ps eee 
| PE a By 
Consumers and ndors should not 

“Old,” ** Very Old,” “‘ Bottled,” “In Bond,” Re. 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they buy. 

The exact age of the contents of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty's Customs Officers, Dublin. Th’'s 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old hottled. ‘ 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, om 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Purchasing Agents wanted. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion Howse But.prnés, E.C., Lonpom 


should get Government 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Houses to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


L gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 








Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWCODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, January 8, 1881. 
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